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THE GOWER ELECTION, 


INISTERS have gone to their Easter holiday with 
one great measure carried, with two others favour- 
ably received, with the procedure of the House of Commons 
rearranged and expedited, and certainly with no sign of any 
hostile feeling in the country. The last instance in which 
they were able to take fresh observations of that feeling was 
the Gower election. In itself that election could not be 
expected beforehand to be very interesting. Mr. Yxo's 
majority was so enormous that, if the craven counsels which 
too often prevail in such cases had been listened to, the seat 
would undoubtedly have remained unchallenged. The con- 
stituency, though named after one of the most out-of-the-way 
and sparsely populated districts of the whole kingdom, is 
more of a mining and trading than an agricultural one, and 
though South Wales, owing to the greater mixture of popula- 
tion and the larger amount of business, is less narrowly 
sectarian and pseudo-patriotic than North Wales, it is even 
more Radical and Democratic. It was an advantage, no 
doubt, to have a pure Welshman and a man of great per- 
sonal popularity as the Tory candidate, and the very vague 
but very large programme which Mr. LiEweE.tyn put for- 
ward was also an advantage, though one of a Jess legitimate 
kind. But it could beforehand have been as little 
less than a miracle that Mr. LLEwextyn should win, and such 
a result could not possibly have been obtained except in 
some sudden and unusual revulsion of popular feeling, or 
else by the abstention of a very large number of Gladstonian 
voters, and the transference of nota few. Both these things 
happened, though not quite to the necessary extent. But 
the enormous diminution of the Gladstonian majority, which 
in 1885 was 3,500 (not, as the Daily News, by an awkward 
blunder, if not an “Irish mistake,” puts it, 2,000), and is 
now only 600 on a very slightly reduced poll, cannot be 
explained away. All the causes noted above may have 
worked in Mr. Liewettyn’s favour; but, inasmuch as he 
stood, whatever his detailed programme, as an unflinching 
supporter of the Government, it is quite certain that such a 
result could not have been reached if a great majority of 
the Gower electors had been unflinchingly opposed to the 
Government. A Tory gain of twelve hundred votes, and a 
Gladstonian loss of sixteen hundred at the same time, are 
things that Gladstonians may be left to square as they like 
with their still proclaimed conviction that the tide is steadily 
flowing in their favour. 

The history of the election was, moreover, very curious, 
and exceedingly instructive to both parties. Fortunately 
the ience was not gained, as it was in the Spalding 
Division and elsewhere, at the expense of the Unionists. 
But it is quite as instructive as if it had been, and is 
of the very first importance. For it shows that Liberals 
no less than Tories are slow to read the signs, even 
the clearest and most unmistakable signs, of the times, 
The first of these signs followed the strange blunder made 
by the loeal wirepullers in putting forward Sir Horace 
Davey as a candidate, This excellent lawyer, but unlucky 
as well as misguided politician, appears to be making what 
Frenchmen call an “ Odyssey ” only inferior in interest to that 
through which the present Lorp CHANCELLOR went some 
years ago. There is, indeed, one exception to the parallel, 
that Sir Harpmcez Girranp, living in happier times, had 
Open fights for his defeats, while Sir Horace Davey has the 
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Dundee, might, at any rate, be 
of Gower. it was thought 


name of Davey must be acceptable to Welshmen. Alas! 
these hopes were nipped in the bud just at the same time 
as the patient snowdrops and crocuses were being similarly 
nipped by the ethereal mildness of spring. The people of 
Gower simply would not have Sir Horace at any price 
whatever. And they went further than this, “splitting” 
about other candidates also, and insisting on a labour can- 
didate of the not particularly Welsh name of RanDELL. For 
a time there was even a chance of two Gladstonians stand- 
ing, and though this misfortune for the Separatists was 
averted, the minor misfortune of disgusting a considerable 
proportion of the party was not. So fierce was the conten- 
tion, that it was, just before the polling, thought possible 
that Mr. LLEWELLYN might win, and this expectation, 
though too sanguine, was, as the result showed, not wholly 
unjustified. In so far as these matters concern merely 
local and personal disputes, they of course do not deserve 
much comment. But there are general principles involved 
in them, which it is of vital importance to recognize, and 
which do not appear to be recognized yet by either party. 

The great and general principle is that, for county divi- 
sions especially, but more or less for all, it is political in- 
sanity not to be prepared with a candidate as long before- 
hand as possible. Indeed, if it were possible, it would be 
well for even the party which holds the seat to be prepared 
with a sort of second string or “understudy” in case of 
sudden removal of the sitting member by death or other 
cause, Speaking generally, the present constituencies 
resent nothing so much as the sudden thrusting by any 
authority—whether Caucus or patron—of an unknown 
candidate upon them. There are still, we believe, not a 
few excellent persons who desire to enter Parliament, and 
who think that, if they are prepared to spend the necessary 
money, nothing more is, or ought to be, expected of them 
than to come down and show themselves when the writ is 
issued, or a little before. This means, as things go nowa- 
days, certain disaster, unless by some mere chance the other 
side has been equally thoughtless and shiftless, Occasionally, 
of course, there are good local men, like Mr. Luewetiyn in 
this case, who have already stood for thesame or neighbouring 
constituencies, who have canvassed with former candidates, 
and who are thus known. But, if there is nobody of this 
kind, it is in nine cases out of ten absolutely necessary that 
any one who wishes to represent a county constituency 
should “work” that constituency patiently and steadily 
beforehand. The towns—though, as we have before now 
pointed out, work is indispensable even there—are not 
nearly so difficult as the counties. For the town voter 
knows his own mind a little better, thinks as a rule less of 
his vote, neither expects nor cares so much to be personally 
addressed, and seldom masses himself in little groups such 
as village life favours, and such as are either most dangerous 
or most helpful to the cause. But in the counties prepara- 
tion is almost everything. The silly people who triumph 
in the supposed “destruction of the political influence of 
“the squirearchy ” by the new Local Government Bill forget 
or ignore the fact that that influence is practically destroyed 
already, except where it is a matter of personal energy and 
merit, in which case it is of course indestructible. 

But there is another lesson of the Gower election which 
is very different from this, and that is, that the last 
Reform Bill has made things anything but pieasant for one 
very large class of candidates—-the popular lawyers who 
want seats with a view, let us say, to something else. We 
do not say that the “labour candidate,” who ap; to be 
taking their place, is an improvement; very from it. 
For, putting the more personal qualities of the two aside, 
the lawyer had little interest in not representing all 
classes of his constituency, while the labour candidate 
usually seems to understand his commission of representing 
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labour as if it were a commission to represent nothing else. 
That, however, is matter for argument ; the other is matter 
of fact, and the reasons for it are clear. For, though the 
practising lawyer is, as a rule, a better speaker (by no 
means always a more popular speaker) than the squire 
or the merchant, he cannot spare the time for thoroughly 
working up the constituency as they can, and he is re- 
garded with far more jealousy by a certain class of voter 
as a man who is simply seeking votes in order to get pay or 
place. A very unjust thought, no doubt; but an actual 
thought to a very large extent, and one to which, unluckily, 


not a little justification has been given by the conduct of | 


Sir Horace Davey himself, and not a few of his brethren, 
in regard to the question of the hour. This disadvantage 
for lawyers of repute and standing may in some degree be 
corrected by the increased facilities given to young men who 
have not much professional employment, and who can afford 
to devote themselves to a constituency—a class who, since the 
disappearance of nomination boroughs, have been rather out 
in the cold. But we do not think that the Parliamentary 
prospect is comfortable for the Sir Horace Daveys of the 
future. And it is certainly as black as it can be for any 
one, lawyer or layman, who thinks to slip into a seat by 
merely presenting himself at the last moment to the electors, 
and being ready to sign a cheque. 


THE PENSION-LIST. 


R. BRADLAUGH has been the most fortunate of 
private members in scoring two preliminary victories 
during the first six weeks of the Session. He has carried 
the second reading of the Bill for the abolition of compulsory 
oaths by a majority of a hundred, and the Government has con- 
sented to appoint a Committee on the Pension-list. Thereis 
little difference of opinion on the inexpediency of satisfying 
real or supposed claims on the country by grants of perpetual 
annuities. It is only surprising that the holders should not 
long ago have pressed for the commutation of their invidious 
claims. Some hereditary pensioners have been so fortunate 
or so prudent as to obtain and accept fixed sums in purchase 
of their annual incomes. The remainder will, after the late 
debate, be eager to follow their example. The majority of 
the House is not yet disposed to borrow from some of the 
legislators of the French Revolution the doctrine that long- 
established possession is a ground for confiscation. The 
agitation against perpetual pensions will die out for want of 
material when the process of commutation is completed. 
No future Parliament is likely to revive an anomalous and 
unpopular form of extravagance. The contributions which 
are made by the Treasury to the revenue of the Duchy of 
Cornwall stand on a different footing. When the income of 
the Prince or Wa xEs was settled at the time of his mar- 
riage the pension was taken into consideration. It is pro- 
bable that if the payment had then been discontinued, an 
equivalent sum would have been added to the Parliamentary 
grant. The exceptional tenure of the Duchy seems to ex- 
plain the continuance of the present arrangement. No heir 
except the eldest son born to a reigning sovereign can succeed 
to the Duchy. When there is no such personage the revenue 
belongs to the Crown, until the condition of inheritance is 
once more satisfied. On the birth of the present Duke of 
CornwaLt the Law Officers advised the Government of the 
day that the infant Prince was absolutely entitled to the 
whole income of his appanage, including the Parliamentary 
pension. There is abundant time to introduce any change 
in the system which may be thought desirable. The eldest 
son of the present Prince or WALEs would not in any contin- 
gency succeed to the dukedom, nor will any son who may 
be born to him before his accession to the throne have a 
better title. 

The concession of a Select Committee on pensions is one 
among many proofs of the anxiety of the present Govern- 
ment to conciliate popular opinion. It is true that there 
has been of late no agitation against pensions, except that a 
few Liberal speakers have sometimes expressed dissatisfac- 
tion either with the amount of the total charge or with 
special allowances which were deemed to be excessive or 
undeserved. The task of the Commission or Committee on 
pensions which sat fifty years ago was more delicate and more 
comprehensive. Many of the pensions which then existed 
‘had been granted on grounds of personal favour, and not 
a few were notoriously instruments of corruption. In the 
latter half of the last century, and down to the time of 


_ dispensed by the Minister. 
_ thought it worth while, assert their own dignity by attri- 


the Reform Bill, political combinations and bargains were 
constantly adjusted with the aid of pecuniary considerations. 
The great patent sinecures, some of them producing several 
thousands a year, remunerated Cabinet Ministers and party 
leaders for the acceptance or surrender of office. Their 
adherents, or perhaps their troublesome opponents of lower 
rank, were compensated for their services, or sometimes for 
their sacrifices, by pensions to themselves or to their rela- 
tives. In some instances peers with narrow incomes re- 
ceived perhaps 1,000/.a year, with smaller allowances to 
the cadets and the ladies of their families, on the under- 
standing that they were to vote with the donor of the 
bounty, whether he was in or out of office. Owners of 
boroughs, though they were generally themselves 
of ample fortune, were often enabled to provide at the 
public expense for their dependents. It is not surprising 
that reformers and agitators habitually denounced the whole 
body of pensioners and of their patrons. That the system 
failed to shock the feelings of ordinary politicians was pro- 
bably explained by the origin of the practice. There had 
been a time when the king was thought to have an absolute 
right to his own revenues, and WALPOLE, or NEWCASTLE, or 
Heyry Fox distributed in the name of the Crown funds 
which were at its absolute disposal. Grorce III. had 
rivate pensioners of his own; but after his time, and even 
in the latter portion of his reign, pensions and gifts were 
The recipients might, if they 


buting the benefits which they enjoyed to the spontaneous 
liberality of the sovereign. The Commission recommended 
the suppression of some of the most questionable pensions, 
and rules were laid down which effectually prevented the 
continuance of similar abusesin future. Some of the holders 
anticipated unfavourable comment by voluntary surrender of 
their pensions. 


The inquiry which is now proposed will neither expose 
scandalous transactions nor immediately diminish the total 
amount of pensions. The most discreditable grants are 
those which bave been made by successive heads of depart- 
ments or by Governments with only the passive concurrence 
of the fortunate pensioners. Offices have been repeatedly 
reformed or rearranged by the appointment of new classes 
of officers, and the retirement, sometimes on full salary, 
of those whose services were no longer required. Some 
ludicrous instances of sinecure pensions thus conferred 
before middle life were quoted in last week’s debate. As 
the former incumbents of suppressed offices were not re- 
sponsible for wasteful methods of reconstruction, their vested 
interests will, of course, be respected. The ordinary scale of 
Civil Service pensions has been deliberately, and not injudi- 
ciously, settled. In general it may be said that an applicant 
for a pension must have served for a considerable number of 
years, and that he must have passed the age of sixty. The 
pension is equal to one-sixtieth part of his salary at the date 
of retirement, multiplied by the number of years during 
which he has served. The maximum pension amounts to 
two-thirds of thesalary. Additional grants are made, with 
the sanction of the Treasury, in cases of extraordinary 
merit. Holders of certain offices which are necessarily con- 
ferred on persons who have reached middle life are allowed 
to assume for the purposes of pension that, at the time of 
their first appointment, they have already served for a cer- 
tain number of years. Therules are so well known and so 
simple that there is nothing for a Committee to ascertain. 
Any proposal for reduction would be a subject for the 
House, or rather for the Government of the day. As some of 
the speakers in the late debate justly remarked, the pensions 
of permanent public servants are a deferred part of their pay. 
The State has an interest in the maintenance of the system 
as an additional security for the integrity and good conduct 
of those whom it employs. « It also profits by the forfeiture 
of the claims of all officers who die before the prescribed 
age. One or two zealous economists recommended for 
imitation the American practice of combining a precarious 
tenure of office with the negation of all claim to pension. 
The precedent is not recommended by success; for the 
system has for many years been condemned by all disin- 
terested politicians. The actual Presipent owed his election 
in great measure to the vigour with which he had, as 
Governor of New York, endeavoured to make the Civil 
Service independent and permanent. As long as the spoils 
were, in the common phrase, distributed among the victors 
in political contests, the condition of the public offices was 
generally regarded as scandalous. There is no doubt that 
the sounder practice which is already sanctioned by law 
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_ will be universally, though gradually, adopted in the United 


States. Whether a part of the salaries will be ultimately 
paid in the form of pensions is a question of detail. 

Political pensions, as they have lately been called, which 
are held by a few ex-Ministers, are insignificant in their 
total amount. The principle on which a limited number 
of such pensions is calculated was settled so long ago as in 
the Duke of WELLINGTon’s first Administration ; and certain 
reductions of amount or extensions of time of service were 
made by an Act passed ten or twelve years ago. In an 
application for one of these pensions it must be stated 
that, having held one of the offices enumerated in the 
Act for the requisite time, the proposed pensioner has 
not sufficient property to enable him to live ina manner 
suited to his station. The Minister, after satisfying him- 
self that the conditions of the grant are satisfied, allows it 
as a matter of course if there is a vacancy, though the ap- 
plicant is, for the most part, opposed to himself in politics. 
Claims for pensions of this class have always been pre- 
ferred with moderation and delicacy. Among those who 
have held them within recent memory may be men- 
tioned Lord Braconsrieip, Sir Grorce Grey, and Mr. 
Mitner Gisson. The country has never grudged a modest 
provision for statesmen who might otherwise not have 
been able to devote themselves to public life. Among the 
present recipients are two or three members of the late 
Government. They were perhaps surprised to learn from 
their late chief that he entertained doubts as to the propriety 
of the pensions which they had earned as his colleagues. 
The only remaining class of pensioners consists of the ob- 
jects of the limited bounty of the Crown. The Prime 
Minister, as representing the QUEEN, disposes of the modest 
sum of 1,200/. a year in gifts and annuities to persons 
distinguished in literature, science, and art, or of special 
merit in other departments. Some members of the House 
of Commons expressed dissatisfaction with the manner in 
which the discretion of successive Ministers has been exer- 
cised. The grant of sool. a year out of the fund to the 
widow of an eminent public servant was naturally regarded 
as a strange application of the fund. It would have been 
better to provide a well-deserved annuity from some other 
source. Prime Ministers are not always competent judges 
of literary or scientific merit, but they have always the 
opportunity of consulting skilled advisers. A preference 
may be fairly given to students of unremunerative branches 
of knowledge. There is no reason to believe that the fund 
has not been, for the most part, honestly administered ; and 
its total amount can scarcely be deemed excessive. On the 
whole, it would seem that there is little need of a Committee 
to discover facts which are known to all who take an interest 
in the subject. If the Government meditates any reduction 
of the total amount of pensions, there is no need of reference 
to an external authority. 


CONFUSION IN PARTRIDGIBUS. 


O* course a police magistrate, like anybody else, ought 

to be conscious of the existence of public opinion, 
and, particularly in cases where he has discretion, ought to 
some extent to take it into account. It does not follow 
that a magistrate should lend himself, in his judicial capa- 
city, to every passing agitation of the general mind, and 
there can be no excuse for his displaying even the appear- 
ance of sympathy with the disgraceful assaults of disgraceful 
people with di ul motives upon the police force, of 
which he is himself a complementary part. These general 
truths are commended to the notice of Mr. Partrince, who 
a week ago was either badly misreported or grievously left 
to himself. 

A certain Watter Fry was with obstructing 
policeman Paxx in the execution of his duty. It appeared 
that Paux had taken a black man—or, at all events, a man 
who was not white—into custody on a charge of assaulting 
achild. The worthy black, who was in fact wholly guilt- 
less of the charge, “ at first showed no disinclination to go 
“to the station.” Fry appears to have considered this 
conduct pusillanimous ; for he not only pushed Pak 
“ against the railings of a workhouse,” and compelled him 
temporarily to drop his swarthy prey, but said to the latter, 
“Don’t you go; he has no authority whatever to take you.” 
Eventually, however, the gallant constable succeeded in 
carrying both his original victim and the would-be rescuer 
‘to the police-station, where a satyric interlude was provided. 


It was thought well that the son of Afric should be imme- 
diately confronted with his accuser, for the purpose of 
identification. It is properly contrary to the habits of 
the police to ask the victim of crime whether a specified 
person is or is not the criminal, and it is, therefore, 
the practice to surround the accused with any police- 
men in plain clothes who happen to be handy, and any 
casual passers-by of fairly similar general aspect who 
ean be induced to render the public this not particularly 
agreeable service. This procedure was clearly inapplicable 
in the case of a nem who chanced to be black. e all 
know that the blackness of a black does not always extend 
to his soul, and never to his rights as a man and a brother ; 
but it does make him easy to identify. So two men were 
found heroic enough to black their faces and stand one on 
each side of him. Whether they blacked their hands or 
put them in their pockets history saith not. (Perhaps 
neither was n .) The assaulted child—who, we hope, 
thought it almost as good fun as St. James’s Hall—promptly 
failed to identify anybody, and the genuine negro was forth- 
with discharged, Fry being detained to answer for his 
contempt of the majesty of the law. 

Mr. Parrrincg, in order to ascertain whether or not Fry 
had obstructed the constable in the execution of his duty, 
entered into the consideration of the question whether or not 
the constable’s mistake in arresting the blameless Ethiop 
was excusable, and came to the conclusion that it was not. 
This was chiefly because the description of the suspected 
person, though apparently corresponding in every respect to 
the appearance of the person arrested, corresponded equally 
to that of every other middle-aged and middle-sized “ man 
“of colour” in this great city, or, indeed, out of it. Mr. 
Partripce, therefore, held that the constable “had no 
“ authority to arrest,” and discharged Fry. Yet it does not 
appear that Fry was in any way aware of the looseness of 
the description of the man whom the police “ wanted.” 
It cannot be, and indeed is not, the law that any person 
seeing another taken into custody by the police, ostensibly 
with propriety, is entitled to push the policeman about and 
incite the prisoner to escape, if it should turn out ex post 
Jacto that the prisoner was being arrested by mistake. If 
this were the law, or even if magistrates behaved as if it 
were, the police would soon have to leave off arresting any- 
body under any circumstances except when they were 
actually e in the commission of crime. If it had been 
proved that Fry knew that the wrong man was 
arrested, and that the policeman ought to have known it, 
the case would be different ; but, as nothing of the kind is 
reported, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Mr. 
PartrivcE forgot that, as an officer of the law, he is 
especially bound to protect other officers of the law against 
forcible interference when they are trying to carry out their 
orders. Coming so soon after the same magistrate’s curious 
conduct of the examination of Major Borrowes concerning 
the assault for which he was afterwards fined, the episode 
seems to show that Mr. Parrriner’s soul is not of that 
heroic mould which would enable him to treat the enemies 
of all law with the moral contempt they so richly merit. 


RUSSIA AND THE BALKAN STATES, 


No that the change of sovereigns in Germany has run 
its full nine days and more of wonder, and that the 
French Government has all but completed the n 

steps for effecting the much more astonishing change of 
Bovunancer into Bonaparte, the attention of students of 
foreign politics returns almost untravelled to Bulgaria. We 
might almost say Bulgaria and Roumania ; for, though it 
may be too much the wont of some, especially of Austrian, 
critics to see Russia everywhere, Bucharest has too long 
enjoyed the presence of the notorious M. Hirrovo not to 
render suspicion of Russian complicity in the recent dis- 
turbances inevitable. It seems nearly impossible that that 
much-talked-of and infinitely unhappy person the historian 
of the future should ever study the daily papers of our day ; 
but, if he does, his wonder at the state and condition of in- 
ternational ethics in the year 1888 is likely to be as intense 
as the wonder of KaTERFELTO, and more sincere. The whole 
of Europe has been kept for months, and almost years, in a 
state of armed preparation by day and broken sleep by 
night because of the relations of Russia to Bulgaria, And 
what are the relations of Russia to Bulgaria! They are 


those of any member of a set of six trustees to the subject of 
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the trust. We may pass over, though the facts are sufficiently 
notorious, the way in which it became necessary for the 
trustees to exercise one of the functions of their trust two 
ago. A vacancy had been created—Russia herself 
knows how—in the government of the Principality. 
Every tolerable and possible proposition for the filling up 
_of that vacancy was rejected, again by Russia. At last 
the Bulgarians, having no Court of International Bench to 
apply to for a mandamus, elected a Prince who would have 
been acceptable enough to five of the six trustees, and 
who was and is only objected to by the sixth for reasons 
obvious to a tolerably intelligent schoolboy. Russia, having 
a certain influence over another Power whose nominal con- 
cern with Bulgaria is great, prevails upon that Power to 
issue a declaratory, and strictly declaratory, document, stating 
what everybody knows about the election and status, from 
the technical point of view, of the present Prince of Bulgaria 
—Prince de facto, and, to the extent of at least eighty-three 
and a fraction per cent., also de jure. And there, as far as legal 
roceedings go, the facts remain. What Russians and 
Senate would like to be the next step has been learnt 
by any one who has looked at the daily papers during the 
past week. It is said, and it is certain that the description 
answers to the wishes, whether it answers or not to the in- 
tentions, of the Russian Government, to ask the Powers 
whether the conduct of the Bulgarian Government in 
officially ignoring the Granp Vizier’s recent Note is not 
contumacious, and whether the maintenance of the Prince 
on the throne is not revolutionary. It is said further— 
this being evidently more matter of gossip—that the Czar 
has shown great irritation at the failure of the step taken 
against Prince Ferpinanp ; that M. pz Grers has declared 
that the Czar’s dignity cannot allow the matter to rest 
where it stands; that M. Karavetorr has received “ in- 
“ structions” from St. Petersburg directing him to propose 
a plan for the removal of Prince Ferpinanp, with the 
romise of “means” to put that plan into execution ; that 
ussian public opinion is convinced that Germany will let 
Russia do exactly what she likes; and, lastly, and most 
serious of all, if true, that the Bulgarians are thinking, in 
their present badgered condition, of taking the bull by the 
horns (or, to be accurate in metaphor, the terrier by the 
throat), and proclaiming the independence of Bulgaria. 


Some of these items of intelligence or of guesswork are 
serious in themselves; others, because of the facts. and 
tendencies which they indicate more or less indirectly. To 
begin with, it is perfectly clear what the reply of any 
Power which spoke honestly would be if any such repre- 
-sentations were made by Russia. It would be, first, Whose 
fault is it that Prince Ferpinanp’s situation is not regu- 
larized? and, secondly, It is contumacious to resist the 
order of a superior ; but how can it be contumacious to receive 
silently a declaration of opinion not enforced by any com- 
mand? To the second representation only one reply in the 
same spirit could be given—to wit, that the only revolu- 
tionary proceedings which have taken place in Bulgaria, to 
the knowledge of the Powers, took place in Sofia two years 
ago in Rustchuk and certain other dees more recently, and 
in the neighbourhood of Bourgas the other day. In refer- 
ence to the reported Karave.orr incident, no official lan- 
guage could very well be used. Itis very much asif Russia 
were to send instructions to Sir Witt1am Harcourt or Mr. 
O’Brien to prepare a measure for removing Lord Satissury 
(not to mention any one higher), and were to promise means 
for carrying the project out. A good deal of all this is, no 
doubt, mere canard; but it is not a canard at all that the 
state of things which serves as incubator to these canards 
is allowed to go on, that the right of Russia to torment 
Bulgaria and disturb Europe in this fashion is, at least in 
wale, ainda by Prince Bismarck, and in deeds winked 
at by Europe. The concert of Europe is a modern inven- 
tion, presumably intended to prevent such proceedings as 
this. It cannot be said that its operation is conspicuously 
successful, Compared to the bullying of Bulgaria, the par- 
tition of Poland was a quite respectable and reasonable 
action. To begin with, Poland notoriously could not govern 
itself; while Bulgaria is considerably better governed than 
the dominions of the Power which threatens her. Also, 
Poland was a nominally independent State, which might be 
expected to make its hands keep its head or succumb, while 
Bulgaria has been created by, and is under the safeguard of, 
the whole of Europe jointly. 

But, whatever may be the result of these proceedings, it 
may be very sincerely hoped that the Bulgarians will not 
take the evil counsel which in more than one quarter is 


offered to them. The declaration of independence is a con- 
ceivable last ditch into which to retire; but it is only 
that. It would at once give Russia a real, instead of 
an imaginary, ground of action. At present the imaginari- 
ness of the ground almost passes imagination. In the 
first place, whether Bulgaria is or is not coptumacious to 
Turkey is a matter with which Russia is not in the least 
concerned, and, in the second place, it can be demonstrated 
that Bulgaria is not contumacious. No such demonstration 
would be possible if the Bulgarians threw off the Suuran’s 
yoke; and Russia, insuch acase, would have what she has been 
striving for in vain for months and years—a solid pretext for 
interference as a signatory of the Treaty of Berlin. But there 
is more than this, The Bulgarians have no real or serious 
complaint to make of their Suzerain’s conduct towards 
them. In some small matters, such as that of the extra- 
dition of some of the Bourgas raiders and the retention of 
others, the action of Turkey has not been wholly friendly, 
but it has done Bulgaria no serious harm. The form of the 
late communication from the Granp Vizier, on the other 
hand, could hardly have been better calculated, if it had 
been drawn up by the Bulgarians themselves, to justify 
Bulgaria in the course of action which she is actually 
pursuing. It might, of course, be conceivable that the line 
of Turkey’s conduct should change, and especially in the case 
of actual war, or a threatened Russian occupation, without 
nominal war, a declaration of independence might be the 
ultima ratio. But assuredly the time for such a declaration 
is not yet, and the making of it would play into the hands 
of the enemies of Bulgaria. That, some day or other, and in 
some way or other, the Bulgarians will escape from their 
present state of tutelage is very likely. Butit depends upon 
themselves whether they escape from it into real independ- 
ence, or exchange the frying-pan of vassalage to Turkey for 
the infinitely hotter fire of Russian slavery. The course 
which they have hitherto pursued makes for the former and 
happier termination; the course which some would have 
them pursue would certainly make for the latter and un- 
happier. Neither Austria nor England could well take 
their part if they put themselves as openly and manifestly 
in the wrong as they have hitherto kept themselves openly 
and manifestly in the right. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 


— is thus far no sign of opposition to the Local 

Government Bill on the part of any section of the 
Conservative party. ‘That it should be received coldly by 
country gentlemen and the class to which they belong was 
natural and inevitable. They are probably indifferent to the 
taunts of their habitual opponents, some of whom declare 
that the squires are not only disestablished but disendowed. 
As their services have for several centuries been rendered 
gratuitously, they can scarcely incur personal loss ; but they 
will regret both the withdrawal of honourable employment 
and the diminution of their social importance. They will, 
nevertheless, show their good sense and their self-respect by 
acquiescing in an unwelcome change. Almost all of them 
have at ditferent times pledged themselves in some form to 
a reconstruction of local government, and their special re- 
presentatives began for political reasons the agitation which 
has culminated in Mr. Rircuisg’s proposals. During Mr. 
GapsTone’s first administration Sir Massey Lorgs induced 
the House of Commons to pledge itself by a large majority 
to the readjustment of local and general taxation. A similar 
resolution carried by Sir Micnart Hicks-Beacu in 1885 caused 
the overthrow of Mr. Guapsrone’s second Ministry with all 
the unexpected consequences which have ensued. The stock 
answer to demands for relief of ratepayers has always been to 
the effect that fiscal concession must necessarily be associated 
with the creation of an elected, or partially elected, govern- 
ing body. About 1875 Mr. Cross, then Home Secretary, 
introduced a Bill for associating with the justices in their 
administrative capacity a certain number of ratepayers to 
be chosen by secondary election. The proposal, which was 
renewed with some alterations in the following year, re- 
ceived no support from either party; but the Conservative 
leaders had weakened their defensive position. It was 
generally understood that reconstruction of county govern- 
ment was impending, and some supporters of the existing 
organization thought it prudent to effect the change while 
their own friends were in office. The indispensable con- 
ditions of a transfer of powers.from the Justices of the 
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Peace were generally overlooked. When Lord Satispury 
announced the intention of the Government to introduce a 
Local Government Bill, many of his followers probably 
thought that the future governing body would include a 
proportion of justices or of Crown nominees. 

he Ministers have formed a sounder judgment, at the 
risk of being accused by some partisans of making a re- 
volutionary proposal. It might have been possible to 
prolong for a time the authority of Quarter Sessions, espe- 
cially as the prospect of an elected government seemed 
to be received with general indifference. An old house 
may stand for a time, although its stability has been 
impaired ; but it would be unwise deliberately to erect a 
new building on an insecure foundation. There are many 
objecticns to popular government; but the principle has 
been irrevocably conceded. With a household Parliamen- 
tary franchise, and a similar municipal franchise in towns 
which even admits women to vote, it was impossible 
to establish county government on any narrower basis. 
The result of an imperfect concession would have been an 
agitation which, after doing more or less mischief, would 
have been ultimately successful. It would have been im- 
possible to draw an intelligible distinction between urban 
and rural municipalities ; and the Government plan is more 
conformable to precedent than any mixed government which 
could have been devised. Mr. Rircnie or the draftsman of 
his Bill has judiciously begun his labours by enacting that 
County Councils shall be elected in accordance with the 
provisions of the Municipal Reform Act. The extension of 
a law or custom requires less explanation than an attempt 
at original or novel legislation. The first sub-section of the 
second clause is at the same time comprehensive and simple:— 
“ The Council of a county and the members thereof shall 
“be constituted, and elected, and conduct their proceed- 
“ ings, in like manner and be in the like position in all 
“ respects as the Council of a borough divided into wards.” 
The exceptions and limitations which follow are consistent 
with the general enactment. It matters little that the 
Chairman and the selected councillors and the districts are 
called by different names from the mayor, the aldermen, 
and the wards of municipal boroughs. Legislation by 
reference is for the most part objectionable on grounds of 
convenience ; but there is an advantage in connecting new 
machinery with old. A different practice would have con- 
stituted a paradox which would not have admitted of 
plausible explanation. Uniformity is not always desirable 
when institutions have in course of time diverged from a 
common course; but deliberate variety is seldom per- 
missible. 

The only agitation against the Bill which has hitherto 
been commenced proceeds, as might have been expected, 
from the total abstinence party. The provisions of the Bill 
on the licensing question appear, on the whole, to be ex- 
pedient and just, if any change was required. A few 
years ago the new scheme would have been summarily 
rejected as unfair to those who had embarked their capital 
in a lawful business. The publicans, who have for some 
time past been threatened with ruin, will probably not 
be obstinate in rejecting a reasonable compromise. The 
justices have until lately believed that they bad no discre- 
tion to refuse renewal of a licence, except when the holder 
has offended against the law. Some recent decisions in the 
High Court seem to show that the justices have a wider 
discretion. The Local Government Bill, while it transfers 
the control of licences to the County Boards, gives them 
absolute power to refuse renewals without assigning any 
reason. The Council will appoint a Licensing Committee, 
consisting of its own members, for each licensing district. A 
certain proportion of the Committee will consist of selected 
members. When the holder of a licence has not been guilty 
of any offence, he will be compensated at the expense of the 
county. Complaints against publicans are to be heard 
before justices in Petty Sessions, with an appeal to Quarter 
Sessions. If the is established, the licence will be 
withdrawn, and the holder will not be entitled to compensa- 
tion. The temperance agitators contend that the claim of 
an innocent holder to compensation creates for the first time 
® valuable property, which the owner will be enabled to 
sell. When it is thought necessary for the public good 
to take away valuable property, compensation is the only 
mode of reconciling expediency with justice. The fanatical 
tye perhaps as eager to punish the unfortunate pub- 

as to diminish the consumption of alcoholic drinks. 
The whole subject excites so much keener an interest 
than local government that there is reason to doubt 


whether the elections may not turn rather on opinions for 
or against prohibition than on administrative capacity. If 
contests for seats in the Council are determined by the 
pledges of candidates on the question of licences, the general 
community will run the risk of being misgoverned for the 
encouragement of a collateral agitation ; but it is useless to 
protest against one among many inconveniences of the 
sovereignty of the multitude. The struggle may perhaps 
come to an end or diminish in violence when the contending 
parties have learned to measure their own forces and those of 
their adversaries. It may be hoped that Parliament will 
approve of the proposals embodied in the Bill. 

The complicated character of the measure, and the pro- 
bable length of the debates, will probably compel the 
Government to postpone some considerable part of the Bill. 
They may both simplify their task and save themselves 
opportunities of reconsidering a questionable proposal by 
throwing overboard the clauses which relate to London. It 
might well have been deemed impossible to include in a Bill 
for establishing county government a scheme for the admi- 
nistration of a province which will soon contain five millions 
of inhabitants. The clauses which degrade the municipality 
to the rank of a county differ little from Sir Wituram 
Harcourr’s wild scheme three or four years ago. .The 
measure in one sense establishes Home Rule, and at the 
same time its practical result will be extreme centraliza- 
tion. The ratepayers of Southwark or of Hampstead will 
be deprived of the control of their own affairs, and yet 
they will share in legislation for those parts of the 
metropolis which they could perhaps scarcely find on a 
map. In troubled times the Council of London might 
become formidable as a political power, especially if it 
acquired, by the exertion of its political influence, the 
command of the police. The framers of the Bill seem, 
like Sir Witi1am Harcourt, to hesitate whether they 
should place under the orders of a popular Assembly 
the army which maintains order in A and which, 
among other duties, is charged with the protection of the 
Government and the Legislature. . The Lord Mayor may at 
some time be a demagogue and a dangerous rival to the 
constituted national authorities. In the last century WILKEs 
used the privileges of the City to defy the Government, and 
he had not fourteen or fifteen thousand disciplined men at 
his disposal. The French Republic, though it has sacrificed 
the Church and the judicial Bench to popular clamour, has 
thus far steadily refused the appointment of a Mayor of 
Paris. London is twice as large as Paris, and it also may 
at some future time be represented by a disaffected faction. 
The London clauses of the Bill stand so completely apart 
from the rest that they may be amputated without danger 
or inconvenience. It is not at present known whether they 
will provoke opposition on the Ministerial side of the House. 
The County Councils, with their administrative and financial 
functions, will furnish sufficient occupation for Parliament 
during the remainder of the Session. 


UNLICENSED HAWKING. 


MONG the minor proposals of Mr. GoscHen’s new 
Budget, that which would establish the liberty of un- 
licensed hawking is by far the most objectionable. This is 
one of the small questions that are fraught with consequences 
of great public interest. It is already noteworthy that the 
gathering voice of protest does not from those 
immediately affected by the proposal. Genuine hawkers 
have, indeed, small opportunity of protesting against the 
abolition of licences, even if they have yet realized all that 
is implied by the proposal. Their silence is no more to be 
construed as cheerful consent than the outcries of those who 
are to be subjected to new or increased imposts are neces- 
sarily the utterance of aggrieved virtue. The connexion 
between hawking and mendicancy is sufficiently notorious 
to justify the note of warning sounded by certain corre- 
spondents in the Zimes and Standard. Mr. GoscHEN can 
scarcely imagine that he is opening a new field for the in- 
dustrious in search of employment. The hawker could 
easily prove over-competition in his calling. To make that 
calling the general resource of professional mendicants and 
sturdy vagabonds would be a public calamity, and anything 
but an act of true philanthropy towards hawkers who now 
hold licences. Perhaps the Cuancettor of the Excnequer 
is too well aware of the extensive evasion of the law, and 


in an unwonted moment of despair has preferred unlicensed 
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liberty to. restriction that is avowedly inadequate. The 
result will be to stimulate to immeasurable growth the small 
existing evil which, after all, is perfectly controllable, and 


nance a new order of Bluegowns. 


that all alike should be massed together with the non- 
descript multitude of beggars. Everybody is familiar with 
the hawker who does not hawk, in the trader’s sense of 
the word; who stands stationary by the road-kerb in city 
and suburb. There is another sort of hawker, equally 
common ; fellows whose profession is more desultory and 


has few representatives. Like the loud-voiced dealer in 


to engage the attention of the CHancettor of the 
Excuequer. They are by no means unwelcome visitors in 
rural districts, and they continue to angle, with very pretty 
bait, in the areas of town houses. From a fiscal point of 
view they may not be important. They may not be neces- 
sary even, in the eyes of small tradesmen. But it is incon- 
testable that the licensed hawker, as we now have him, is 
infinitely preferable to the irruption of legalized mendicity 
with which the Budget proposal threatens to flood the 


country. 


FRANCE. 


i tg - last week has, if signs which have never proved 
: fallacious before are to be trusted, brought France 

very appreciably nearer that outbreak of galloping con- 
sumption. which destroys most French Governments at the 
| fatal age of eighteen. The finishing touch has been put to 
| financial and judicial scandal, and large bodies of voters, in 
widely distant parts of the country, have voted that they 


| have had enough of the men now at the head of affairs. It 
would be an extreme piece of impertinence on the part of 
any foreigner to question the legality of the decision of the 
Court of Appeal in the case of M. Witson and his fellow- 
intriguers. Beyond all doubt, the judges of the Supreme 
Court have rightly quashed the sentence of the inferior 
tribunal. But the fact that they are in the right does not 
make the scandal less disgraceful for the country. It may 
be considered as settled that M. Witson was condemned for 
an offence which he had never committed. The Court of 
first instance condemned him to two years’ imprisonment 
and a fine for not obtaining the cross of the Legion of 
Honour for M. Crespin (DE LA JEANNIDRE) in return 
for a sum of money. The judge was of opinion that M. 
Wiutson's promise to sell the cross was fraudulent. The 
Supreme Court has decided that, as no time was fixed, M. 
) Witson’s failure to keep his word was no proof of fraud, and 
so it quashes the sentence. Both Courts decide that it is 
no legal offence to sell the coveted decoration. This decision, 


There are hawkers and hawkers. It is highly undesirable | be turned 
chief. Like him, it is discredited by small meanness. It 


administers very badly, it is weak, and has absolutely no 
quality which strikes the imagination. That it is the best 
Government France has been able to give itself in these 
years will assuredly not save it from reform by extinction. 


and all the proceedings which led up to it, cannot fail to 
discredit the Government. It may not be logical that it 
should do so, but the periodical and violent changes of French 


ought not to exist at all, unless we are prepared to counte- | politics are not controlled by logic. All the feeling of 
contempt which was directed against M. Grivy will now 


against the Government of which he was the 


The result of the present elections is, or ought to be, a 


quite compatible with intervals of idle loafing, aimless sufficiently clear warning to the Chamber. By-elections 
tramping, hop-picking, and picking of a less legitimate kind. | pay not be a very safe guide ; but, when five voters out of 
The enterprise of such soars far above the sale of pencils and | .i.’ support avowed enemies of the form of government, they 
collar-studs. In the congenial quiet of side streets, and in | havea very distinct meaning. This is what has happened. 
new neighbourhoods where a policeman is as rare as a ptar- | No doubt can possibly attach to the election of M. Féxix 
migan, they deal in something more terrifying to the timid | py,» at Marseilles. It means that, in the second town of 
and defenceless than penny novelettes. Begging, not hawk- France, it is no disqualification for a candidate to have been 
ing, is their pursuit, and begging that is enforced at times | . member of the Commune, to have shared the responsi- 
with abuse and threats. Only the most guileless of man- | pjiJity for the murder of the hostages, and to have helped to 
) kind can believe that these rogues are genuine hawkers, | fr» Paris, The votes given for M. HERVE mean something less 
licensed under the Act. If Mr. Goscuen’s proposal be- criminal, but equally dangerous for the Republic. M. Hervé 
comes law, the inordinate increase of resolute “askers,” | i, not only a Royalist, but is the ablest of the writers of his 
armed with the flimsy pretext of hawking, must follow, party. He and M. Pyar gained between them six times as 
as surely as night follows day. Country roads and town | many yotes as the moderate Republican candidate. The 
) streets will become intolerable to a large section of the | return of General BouLancer at the head of the poll in 
public. The decay of beggars will no longer be a vain | the Aisne was an even more severe blow for the Govern- 
lamentation with the sentimental, and a Society for the | pont. On the very day before the result was known 
Encouragement of Mendicity would lack subscribers even | observers who had learnt nothing from experience were 
among the most fantastically humorous. There is a more | xylting in the withdrawal of the General’s candidature 
serious aspect of the question that concerns the veritable | ¢ Marseilles. They asserted that, if he dare not stand 
hawker who travels from place to place, and follows his | for a Southern constituency, there was an end of him; 
ancient calling with more or less fidelity to its picturesque whereupon a town in the North of France, supposed to be 
traditions. It was once a profitable pursuit, and is so still | the steadiest part of the country, casts over 40,000 votes 
in many districts. Unlicensed, it will be irretrievably | fo, the candidate who was judged to be too much even 
gone. e hawker of these degenerate days is shorn of | f» Marseilles. This lesson does seem to have taught 
much of his bravery. Very little of the romance of the | the moderate Republicans something. They have now 
road attaches to him. The itinerant chapman, with eloquent | discovered that nothing has been gained by expelling the 
tongue, whose stock of laces and other fal-lals interested | General from the army. He has been so little crushed that 
Amy Rossarr almost as much as it bewitched her maid, | he is able to decline to profit by the votes of Laon. He can 


afford to decline to stand, to the prejudice of Radicals, in 


illustrated “ broadsides” and “last dying speeches and | the Aude and Dordogne, and can present himself with con- 
“ confessions,” he is disappearing rapidly before the regu- | fidence in the Department of the Nord. This has at last 
lar trader. Hawkers, however, are sufficiently numerous | nut a stop to the foolish talk about the approaching extinc- 


tion of General Boutancer. The Moderate Republicans, to 
use the most convenient term for the confused cliques which 
happen to be at the head of affairs, have received something 
like notice to quit. They are, in consequence, seriously 
frightened ; but their fright is bringing none of them to 
greater wisdom. Intelligent critics of politics, of whom 
there is never a want at Paris, can point out that the popu- 
larity of General Bovu.ancer is entirely due to the general 
disgust caused by the bad government of the Chamber. It 
is also easy for them to add that the General could be made 
perfectly harmless by a little consistency, intelligence, and 
vigour on the part of the majority of the Chamber. This 
may be very true; but then, unfortunately for the third 
Republic, it would not be in its present condition if the 
men at the head of it were capable of displaying any of 
these qualities. The present crisis has been reached because 
they are conspicuously deficient in every one of them, and 
there is no reason to suppose that the deficiency will either 
be amended at the eleventh hour or will cease to produce its 
natural effects. Radicals of the stamp of M. CLimencrau— 
who have not created a Frankenstein, as the Zimes’ 
correspondent puts it, but have themselves played the part 
of that rash man of science—are also well scared by the 
General. Their one idea of a defence against him is 
another Ministerial crisis, and another revision of the 
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: Constitution which will, of course, intensify the confusion 
which is his best opportunity. The incompetence of the 
talkative politicians of the Chamber has made the game 

very easy for General BouLancer up to now, and will 

doubtless continue to serve him. Some of these gentle- 

men are apparently consoling themselves by reflecting that 

the General has shown no rhetorical faculty, and they 

seem to hope that he will be crushed by their remarkable 

eloquence. This belief in the power of talk is natural 

on the part of gentlemen who can do nothing else, but 

they may possibly find that the General prefers to fight 

with his own weapons. He may conceivably try to make 

himself ruler in France, not by talking to them in the 

Chamber, but by talking at them in the country. He 

has hitherto won every round even when he seemed for 
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a time to be getting much the worst of the fight. In | the presentation to him of the honorary freedom of the 
the next match he may show himself equally clever. Cer- | borough was one in the highest degree creditable not only 


tainly the history of the recent elections rather 


to show | to his oratorical 


wers, which have been amply. illus- 


that the General is quite a match for the political gentle- | trated in other fields, but also to his tact and judg- 


men who have been trained to the business of electioneer- 


ment. An English politician of his distinction who has just 


ing. The Government has removed every restraint imposed | returned from an important mission to the United States, 

on him by his profession. It has given him his freedom, | and who undertakes to give his impressions of the character 

and he himself seems to be full of fight and of confidence. | and institutions of the American prope, has a task of ex- 
h 


With their recent failures to instruct them the Opportunist 


imself remarked with 


treme delicacy to perform. He ha 


deputies must listen to their enemy with some considerable | justice on the sensitiveness of Americans to English opinion ; 


discomfort. 


and this, moreover, is a characteristic which no longer 


The lamentations very common in Paris, and audible even | means—if, indeed, it ever did mean—merely that “our 


in London, over this revival of popularity of the sabre, are 
no doubt natural, but are withal a trifle silly. There would 


“ people must be cracked up.” Americans are quite keen 
enough critics of themselves and of other people to be able 


seem to be a belief in the mind of a good many politicians | to distinguish between the real and the spurious article in 


and journalists that financial extravagance, bad administra- 


the matter of compliments. They are as impatient as we 


tion, weakness, and instability are much smaller evils than | ourselves should be in like circumstances of the insincere 
the vigorous government of a soldier. At least, if this | gush, or only half-sincere gush, which rises so readily to the 
belief does not exist in their minds, it is not easy to account | lips of some Englishmen in speaking of America and its 
for the horror expressed in many quarters at the prospect | people, and which to a sensible American must be even 


of General Boutancer’s advent to power. He certainly 


more offensive, because less excused by ignorance, than that 


cannot come there unless some very considerable part of | unflattering estimate of his countrymen which used to find 


the population of France believe that he will govern better 
than the present possessors of office—it would be absurd to 
call them rulers. The complaint that his victory would mean 


expression in the “stage Yankee.” Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s 
observations on the United States were in tone and substance 
admirable. The praise bestowed in them has all that 


war with Germany is almost absurd. It is notorious that | sincerity which is guaranteed by measure and discrimination, 
France will make war on Germany whenever she can with a | and the confidence expressed by him that no future dif- 


reasonable prospect of success. Ifthe country really wishes to 
remain at peace, and to convince its neighbours that it is peace- 
ful, it has only to cease lavishing money on its army and play- 
ing for the Russian alliance. It has only to give up launching 
out into enterprises such as the intervention in the New 
Hebrides which has just come to an end. It would also 
inspire some confidence by ceasing to be captious and provo- 
cative in its dealings with Italy. But France will do none 
of these things ; it acts as aggressively as of old, and expects 
that a few phrases will be accepted by its neighbours as a 
proof that it wishes to remain at peace. If, as is almost 
certainly the case, the desire for a war of revenge is genuine, 
then General Bou.ancer is helped when he is accused of 
being likely to bring it about. In any case, whether it 
wishes to remain at peace or to go to war, France may 
naturally desire to be governed with some degree of vigour. 
If General BouLancer does not fulfil its wish, which is very 
possible, he has at least this in his favour as a candidate, 
that he has not yet failed, and all other politicians have. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT BIRMINGHAM. 


NLY a very few ill-conditioned critics have ventured to 
hint that the honour which Mr. CuaMBERLAIN has just 
received from the town of his political birth has been pre- 
maturely bestowed. It is true that the Fisheries Treaty 
has not yet been ratified by the American Senate, and that 
it is possible—though we hope improbable—that it never 
will be. Even if it were to be ultimately rejected, the ser- 
vices of the British Commissioner in negotiating it would be 
none the less worthy of recognition. The temporary modus 
vivendi between the United States and C which has 
been agreed upon by the Treaty is, in itself, a sub- 
stantial gain to the cause of international goodwill; and 
there is, moreover, good ground for the claim put forward 
by Mr. CuamBer.aln that, even if this partic attempt 
at an arrangement should fall through, it will make the 
way easier for a subsequent understanding. “We have at 
“least succeeded,” to quote his words, “in putting on 
“record in the most formal and authoritative way the 
“ opinion of three Governments—of the Executives of three 
“ nations—as to what constitutes a just and honourable, a fair 
“and reasonable, settlement of the differences that have 
“ arisen between them.” And we are disposed to agree with 
him that that fact “ must influence, and in the end must 
“ govern, the final disposal of the question.” To have left 
the matter on this footing is undoubtedly to have rendered 
valuable service to the nation ; and since Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
has for the present declined any official recognition of that 
service, it is eminently fitting that, at whatever shock to 
the susceptibilities of those good Gladstonian patriots whose 
love for their country attempts so nobly, but so vainly, to 
make head against their hatred for Mr. CuamBerwatn, the 


town of Birmingham should undertake the discharge of, at 
least, a portion of the debt. 
The speech in which Mr. Cuamper.ain returned thanks 


ficulty incapable of friendly settlement can ever hereafter 
arise between the two nations was carefully dissociated 
from that extravagance of language which too often disposes 
sober-minded people to estimate the basis of the belief in 
question at something less than its real strength. The 
place and circumstances being what they were, it would be 
unreasonable to complain that Mr. CuampBer.arn left the 
other side of the question unstated; which is, that the 
excessive “sensitiveness” above referred to may itself 
become a source of danger to the good understanding of 
the British and American peoples. ‘Those who most highly 
value each other’s good opinion are usually at the same 
time the most exigent in their demands upon each other 
for the strict observance of the obligations of friendship. 
A certain amount of healthy indifference is between 
nations, as individuals, the best security against quarrel, 
and too ardent international attachments are therefore not 
always unmixed blessings, England and America are not 
far at present from hitting the happy mean between the 
two extremes of feeling; but, so far as they show a ten- 
dency to deviate from it, it is certainly in the opposite 
direction to that which Mr. Cuampertain appears to 
contemplate, 


THE OASE OF THE EZRA, 


bps case against the Zra has gone beyond a mere action 
of libel, and blossomed or developed into an application 
to commit the defendant for contempt of court, as well as into 
an action for conspiracy, from which it appears that there 
are people not above making a good thing out of public 
sentiment, The judgment of the Queen’s Bench Division 
on the point of contempt is even more important than the 
verdict of the jury on the first, because it settles authori- 
tatively an interesting question of law. It is a well-recog- 
nized, and we may add a most wholesome, rule that neither 
a journalist nor anybody else may comment upon legal 
proceedings while they are in progress. To do so is an 
offence which the law calls, and justly calls, contempt of 
court. This principle was vindicated the other day against 
the St. Stephen’s Review ; there can be no doubt of its 
validity, and it is based upon common sense and practical 
convenience. The application made toa Divisional Court last 
Monday by Mr. Murry, as counsel for Miss Dats, sought 
to extend this doctrine in a very considerable degree. The 
judges were asked to punish Mr. Lepeer, the proprietor of 
the Era, for publishing an article upon the trial in which he 
had been defendant the week before. The ground on which 

Mr. Murpny applied was that the defendant had given notice 

of his intention to move for a new trial, and that, therefore, 

the case was still pending. The learned counsel, who is not 

the sort of man to give up a tenable argument, frankly ad- 

mitted that, but for this notice of the defendant’s, he would 

have been out of court. It is the undoubted right, not 

only of every journalist, but of every citizen, to express him- 


for the toast of his health at the dinner which followed 


self with perfect candour upon any civil or criminal trial, so 
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soon as that trial is over. He may criticize the verdict, 
he may censure the judge, he may, if he thinks it witty, 
call the jury “twelve Sotons.” The Court held, in accord- 
ance with reason and propriety, that the action, having been 
tried out, was a legitimate subject of comment from Mr. 
Lepeer, or from any other mn whatsoever. The conse- 
quences of an opposite decision would have been oe 
to destroy the freedom of the press where judicial p - 
ings are concerned. In any case there may be an applica- 
tion for a new trial, an appeal to the Lords Justices, a final 
appeal to the House of Lords. The result of all this might 
be a new trial, and it is conceivable that, if the contest were 
between a millionaire and a railway Company, the whole 
process might be repeated with the same issue. Could any 
man out of a lunatic asylum contend that no discussion of 
the questions involved was permissible until it was abso- 
lutely certain that no further litigation would take place? 
To state such a proposition is to refute it; and, so soon as 
Mr. Murpny was confronted with it, his case doubled up 
like a naval cutlass or a military bayonet. 


The judges who refused to commit Mr. Lepcer were Mr. 
Justice Fretp and Mr. Justice SreprHen, neither of whom 
would be in the least disposed to underrate the powers of the 
Bench. Moreover, Mr. LepGER was commenting on his own 
case, and directly intimated in the article that he meant to 
move for a new trial. Much of his language was in very 
questionable taste, and his references to the plaintiff had far 
better have been omitted. These considerations enhance the 
effect of the judgment as a precedent, and it is now quite 
clear, if indeed it were ever doubtful, that when a verdict 
has been found oue way or the other, the case is, for purposes 
of comment, at an end. As for the action itself, out of which 
the alleged “contempt” arose, we should have thought, but 
for the decision of the jury, that there could not be two opi- 
nions about it. Miss Daas employed very small children 
on the stage, and Mr. Lepcer regarded the system as an 
improper one. Holding that view, in which most humane 
and rational people agree with him, he had, we should have 
supposed, a right to express it in plain and even strong 
terms, though it must be inferred from the success of Miss 
Dattas in her action for conspiracy that she treated the 
children kindly. There was not a particle of evidence 
that he had any spite against Miss Dauuas, or that his 
motives were otherwise than what he avowed them to be. 
The Lorp Caer Justice summed up as strongly in favour 
of the defendant as any judge could, and the jury promptly 
found for the plaintiff, damages forty shillings. Lord 
CoLERIDGE made, indeed, if he is correctly reported, the 
curious blunder of confounding “ privilege” with the right 
of fair comment on matters of public interest. “No 
* doubt,” he said, “as has been admitted, this was a privi- 
“ leged occasion, on which what was defamatory might be 
“ published if it was within the limit of fair comment, and 
“ did not go beyond or abuse the occasion, to do injury to 
“another.” Now the essence of a “ privileged occasion,” of 
which a lady giving a servant a character is perhaps the 
most familiar instance, is that false statements made upon 
it are not actionable unless they can be proved to have been 
malicious also. The Lorp Cuier Justice of England can 
scarcely, we presume, have intended to declare that a news- 

per may publish with impunity false statements concern- 
ing public men provided the writer honestly believes them 
to be true. There are partisans quite capable of honestly 
believing that Mr. Guapstone or Mr. Goscuen dabbled 
in the public funds. But, if they said so, and if either of 
these eminent men condescended to sue them, they would not 
find their honest belief of much avail. The discussion of 
public affairs is unfettered. Allegations of fact are subject 
to the liability of proving them, and to put a newspaper 
article in the same category as a confidential communication 
from one interested party to another is calculated to mis- 
lead the unwary. 


IRELAND. 

HE conviction of Hayes and Morrarry at the Wicklow 
Assizes for the murder of Fitzmaurice is a satisfactory 
evidence of the improved state of things in Ireland. It 
would, of course, have been still more significant if the trial 
had taken place in the district in which the crime was com- 
mitted, instead of in a distant county; but such a transfer 
of the proceedings, after all, relieved nobody but the jury of 
intimidation. The witnesses—or rather the chief witness— 
whose testimony was necessary to their verdict had to come 


from the scene of the murder to give evidence, and to 
return to it after the trial; and it argues some return of 

ublic confidence that Nora Fitzmaurice should have felt 

erself at liberty to speak out as boldly and to adhere as 
firmly to her identification of the prisoners as she did. Her 
home is, or at any rate was, at a centre of National 
League activity of the most sinister kind. Her father’s 
murder was beyond doubt directly due to a denunciation 
published in the newspaper of that eminently constitutional 
politician and friend of English Radicals, Mr. Harrineton, 
and holding up Fitzmaurice to popular execration ; and 
boycotting in the neighbourhood of Listowel was in such 
force at the date of the crime that, when the wounded man 
was carried into a house hard by the spot where he had 
been shot, no inmate of it dared to go for a doctor, and his 
daughter had to leave her dying father to go herself. 
It is to be hoped that when the two miscreants who have 
done this unhappy man to death have been punctually 
hanged, a better state of feeling may arise. There is reason 
to believe, at any rate, that the life of this fearless witness 
will be safe enough, and that the law as at present ad- 
ministered in Ireland will be sufficiently strong to prevent 
any repetition of the Curtin persecution in the case of 
Noran Firzmavrice. That the two men whom the Wicklow 
jury found guilty after a short deliberation are really guilty 
we see no ground for doubting. Her original identification 
of Morrarty was made under circumstances most favourable 
to accuracy—namely, within so short a time after the com- 
mission of the murder that his features must have been 
q: te fresh in her memory ; while, as to Hayes, she stated 
immediately after the murder that she knew him, and she 
mentioned his name, and the attempt of the defence to impai 
the value of this testimony was signally unsuccessful. The 
parish priest, who was called as a witness for the prisoners, 
succeeded only in showing that he gravely misconceives his 
duties as a spiritual adviser. There was no evidence to show 
of any trustworthy kind that Noran Fitzmaurice had ever 
materially varied in her story as to Hayes, and she had 
further picked both him and Moriarty out of a group of nine 
or ten men who had been brought to her. The witnesses for 
the alibi were evidently regarded by the jury as unworthy of 
credit. Mr. Justice O’Brien summed up at great length 
and with complete impartiality, and no reasonable mind can 
doubt that the jury returned the right verdict. There has 
since been a report that Moriarty offered to turn approver, 
but that the Crown prosecutor declined his services, and it 
seems not at all improbable that one or both men may 
confess before the sentence is carried out. 


Agrarian crime, however, and its punishment have not 
the only, or at present perhaps the most pressing, claim on 
the attention of the Irish Executive. They should keep a 
watchful eye on the proceedings of the one or two agitators 
who have still heart enough left in them to attempt to fan 
into flame the fast expiring embersof disorder. Mr. O’Brien 
seems resolved to prove himself the most determined of 
his party, and is at his old work again. In the proceedings 
at Youghal last Sunday he was somewhat favoured by cir- 
cumstances perhaps, and might have been balked in his 
attempt to get up a scuffle with the police if the dispositions 
of the authorities had been a little more prudently con- 
ceived. But, as it is, the attempt in question succeeded, 
and its success is one of those incidents which ought not to 
be overlooked. It is not enough that Mr. O’Brien’s meet- 
ing at Youghal was dispersed before he could address 
it, and that he has had to content himself with a harm- 
less indoor conference on the affairs of the Ponsonby estate, 
held in the Town Hall at five o’clock in the morning. The 
fact remains that, in preventing him holding his prohibited 
open-air meeting in the Park in the afternoon, a collision 
took place between the police and the mob, that Captain 
PLUNKETT was thrown down, and savagely beaten with 
bludgeons, and that several police constables were brutall 
assaulted in the same manner. This, it must be remembered, 
is to Mr. O’Brien the next best thing to holding a forbidden 
meeting. If he cannot successfully defy the prohibitions 
of authority, he is almost as well pleased if he can compel 
authority to assert itself by forcible means. And what 
is more, the effect upon the temper of the people is only 
one d less mischievous than would be produced by @ 
su ul defiance of an Executive prohibition. We see no 
reason whatever why Mr. O’Brien should be allowed to 
score even these second-class successes, so to speak, and we 
see abundant reason why, in the interest of the now prosper- 
ing work of restoring order in Ireland, such toleration should 
be withdrawn from him. Nothing in the present instance, 
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at any rate, could have been clearer than that. Mr. O’Brien 
went down to the Ponsonby estate—an estate to the good 

ment of which, and to the amity which ought 
to subsist there between landlord and tenant, Mr. Batrour 
the other night bore testimony—with the avowed object 
of encouraging the party of resistance and disorder who 
are oneess to get up another “ Woodford.” The meet- 
ing which he pro to hold in the Green Park at 
Youghal had been for good cause proclaimed by Mr. 
Repmonp, the Resident Magistrate, and Mr. O’Brien had 
notbing to allege against the validity of this proclamation, 
except a criticism of the flimsiest description on the form of 
its signature. He was from the first a mere deliberate 
wrongdoer who ought to have been dealt with as such at 
the earliest possible opportunity. Asa matter of fact, his 
appearance in the town and his threatened intervention 
compelled the assembling of a considerable force of military 
and police, and led directly to the affray of which we have 
spoken above. It is just possible that Captain PLuNKETT 
might, by the adoption of somewhat different tactics, 
have avoided this encounter, and yet have substantially 
attained his end. But there is a tendency just at present 
to lay a great deal too much stress on observations of this 
kind. We entirely deny that any agitator who pleases 
ought to be allowed with impunity to array a mob against 
the police under such conditions that, by the highest tactical 
skill and judgment, the officer in charge of the Constabulary 
may just manage to disperse them without breaking of heads, 
and, by a display of a somewhat lower degree of skill and 
judgment, with such breakage. If the second best course 
should be adopted, and heads happen to be broken, it is not the 
officers in charge who should be blamed, but the agitator 
who should be punished. 


It will be the more disappointing if the Government 
allow any revival of agrarian agitation, because the game in 
Ireland, unless they throw it away almost at the last card, 
is now as goodas won. Those who are the best able to judge 
of the state of the country—resident magistrates, judges of 
assize, even candid Nationalists themselves—agree in the 
opinion that the back of the party of disorder is broken. 
Profound as is the discouragement of the Parnellites in the 
House of Commons, that of their faction in Ireland is 
deeper still. It is not that they have but just discovered 
that the Government is in earnest ; it is that they have only 
lately satisfied themselves that the country is in earnest too. 
The Government, to do them justice, have ever since Mr. 
Batrovr’s accession to his present office shown no sign of 
wavering in their determination to restore the authority of 
the law in Ireland ; but it has taken a good deal to convince 
Irish lawlessness that the “ English democracy ” would 
allow them to doso. The partisans of disorder in Ireland 
have been so often and so loudly assured through the mouths 
of their self-appointed spokesmen that this mysterious “ de- 
“ mocracy ” would “ rise” against “ coercion,” and the belief 
in Mr. Guapstone’s power of swaying democratic passion 
has been so difficult to dislodge, that the first results of the 
re-imposition of a firm and steady hand upon Irish anarchy 
were necessarily somewhat disappointing. It has been 


difficult to convince the men who saw Mr. GLapsToNE lead 


the English people captive in 1880, and Mr. Parnewt chain 
Mr. Guiapstone to his own car in 1886, that the two 
conquerors would not in conjunction be irresistible. The 
furious Parliamentary opposition of their combined parties 
to the Crimes Act gave fresh life to these hopes, and the 
desperate struggle of last autumn was the result. It failed ; 
but it was renewed later on and persevered in up to the very 
eve of the present Session, in the desperate hope that the 
promised rising of the “democracy” would at last take 
place. Mr. Parnewu’s announcement of intended capitula- 
tion, made in the winter of last year, was hardly taken as 
serious, and Mr. GLapsTone’s speech on the opening night of 
the debate on the Address was virtually the first intimation 
made to the party of disorder that their leader had given up 
the game. Ever since that moment their spirit of resistance 
has declined at the rate of the barometer before a storm ; 
and it will be the fault of the Government if it is ever 
allowed to rise again. 


SAVING AND DESTROYING LIFE AT SEA, 


HE short Bill with a somewhat long-winded title 
which the Earl of Onstow has introduced in the 
Lords does not seem much tc be the total outcome of the 
labours so strenuously undertaken by the Royal Commission 


on “Loss of Life at Sea.” It is entitled “An Act to 
“ Amend the Law with to the Appliances to be 
“ carried by British Merchant Ships for Saving Life at 
“ Sea,” and is not much longer—when the merely formal 
parts are suppressed—than its title. Neither is there any 
need that it should be longer ; for it provides for nothing 
more a2 than the appointment of a mixed Com- 
mittee, which is to help the President of the Board of 
Trade to invent rules as to the number and nature of life- 
saving appliances to be carried by various classes of shi 
in future. The result of much inquiry, therefore, would 
seem to be only that other ns must be appointed to 
inquire further. The rest of the Bill provides only that 
shipowners and shipmasters shall be held bound to obey 
the law, which obligation was, we imagine, already in- 
cumbent upon them. If legislation can increase the 
chances of escape for passengers and crews, it ought to 
be employed at once; for at present their risks are un- 
questionably considerable. The figures quoted by Lord 
OnsLow, who was rather anxious to show how much is 
done already in the way of supplying appliances, prove that 
only about half the people in danger of drowning in ship- 
wrecks within these last nine years were saved by boats 
actually belonging to the ship they were in. This does not 
seem a large proportion. Lord OnsLow gave us another proof 
of the careful equipment of modern ships—the evidence of a 
packet captain—who stated that, while he usually carried a 
thousand passengers, he had boats for eight hundred, and 
life-belts for all. This is creditable as far as it goes, but it 
might mean that a balance of two hundred passengers 
would be left to die of cold hanging on to life-belts. The 
excuse for the very modest scope of this Bill is, however, 
just the extreme difficulty of providing that any ship should 
be able to carry appliances to save such a number of 
passengers—that is, to save them not only from instant 
drowning, but from immersion and ultimate drowning. It 
would be very difficult to stow boats enough on a ship’s 
deck to carry away a thousand passengers and a crew 
of some two hundred sailors, firemen, and stewards. 
If the boats could be put there, it is quite certain that 
no modern merchant ship carries a crew large enough to 
clear them away, and man them. What possible alternative 
appliances there are is a doubtful question. The Committee 
to be appointed by this Bill, if it can be squeezed through 
when such big fellows are blocking the way, will justify its 
own existence, and prove the real importance of the 
measure, by discovering some means of escape from a sink- 
ing ship, more capacious and more easily handled than a 
boat. Perhaps the Committee will do as much good by 
recommending that the number of passengers to be carried 
should be limited as by insisting on an increase in the 
number of appliances for saving life. 


Unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately, there is much less 
doubt as to the supply of appliances for the destruction of 
life at sea. Lord Brassey’s Naval Annual, which is now 
in its second year, is not much, if at all, more bulky 
than the Blue-books (there are three of various size) com- 
piled by the Royal Commission, but it certainly 
sents a much greater amount of solid work done in that 
respect. The Annual is not quite complete. It misses 
a few things—the naval mancuvres of last year among 
them—which we should like to have found in it; but it 
gives an immense amount of information, clearly arranged, 
well indexed, and well illustrated by maps much more 
pleasing to the eye than most pictures. Lord Brassgy 
gives the results of his own observations of the state of the 
coaling stations and colonial ports. On more purely technical 
matters he has had the help of competent authorities. The 
authors of the Annual have among them produced a volume 
which will not only be useful to the naval officer, who can 
profit by the scientific instruction, but to the “ general 
“ reader,” whom we take to be a person anxious to have re- 
sults stated for him in an intelligible way, but neither 
willing nor able to work them out for himself. A large 
part of the volume is given to a survey of the doings of 
foreign navies, so complete that it contains notices of Spanish 
battle-ships or cruisers not yet finished, and an account of 
the late Admiral Courser’s bombardment of Foochow in 
1884. It is a book for continual use and reference. A 
great confidence in the efficacy of information to produce 
wisdom would be required to persuade any one that dis- 
putants will be brought to an agreement as to the strength 
of the navy by Lord Brassgy’s help. Lord CHar.es 
Beresrorp and Mr. Forwoop, Captain Cotoms and Lord 
Georce HamItton, will unquestionably continue to differ. 
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Lord Cartes very rightly insists that the sufficie 
of our navy can be by 
with the work it has to do. Nothing can be truer; 
but then how are we to learn what the work is? Lord 
Cnartes would employ his leisure to excellent purpose by 
thinking it out and stating the results. At present he, 
like his enemies the official gentlemen, is a little too fond of 
flashing comparisons before the British taxpayer—to use his 
own phrase. We are not much the wiser for continual 
assertions that the navy will not be in a satisfactory state 
until Lord CuarzEs’s own scheme of organization is adopted. 
There are really quite enough gentlemen in public life each 
with his own earthquake pill to recommend. Captain 
Cotoms has a suggestion for a practical experiment which 
has some merit. It is that he should be let loose with a quick 
steamer and a large pot of paint to see how many merchant 
ships he could touch before he was stopped. In this way, he 
thinks, he could show how the Closure could be applied to 
our commerce. This would be excellent fun, but to make 
the experiment complete, it would be necessary to commis- 
sion cruisers to hunt for the rover, also to warn merchant 
ships, and indemnify them for loss of time in running away 
from the Captain and his pot of paint. 

The launch of the Nile makes a distinct addition to the 
strength of the navy, and is a gain without peradventure or 
need for experiment. Every prophecy made about the new 
battle-ship, except one, ought to be fulfilled. The exception 
is the prediction that she is to be the last of the great fight- 
ing ships. It is by no means certain that other people will 
let us cease building this class of vessel, and we are as it is 
very far indeed from having so wide a margin of reserve 
strength that we can afford to stand contentedly where we 
are. Captain Penrose Firzceratp, whom “we shall not 
“ call an alarmist, or any other name,” because we are far 
too fond of him, says that naval officers are universally of 
opinion that much remains to be done, The Captain’s 
arguments and figures are not above criticism; but he is an 
authority, and has shown that he does not lean to the side of 
‘the panic-mongers. Until the test of actual warfare has been 
applied there must always be a doubt as to the value of 
modern line-of-battle ships; but, unless science is utterly 
wrong in its shipbuilding (and that is conceivably possible), 
the Nile must be a very powerful vessel. Experts are at 
present the only judges of the question ; but “the British 
“ taxpayer” can see for himself that she has been built quickly 
and cheaply, as cheapness goes in these days when millions 
are spent on a single craft. At present she is about half 
done; but, if the rest of the work required to fit her for 
service is pushed on with equal energy, she will be ready in 
a space which compares very favourably with the speed 
formerly attained in our own yards, or even now reached 
by most foreign navies; It is even very possible that she 
may be ready for her guns before they are ready for her. As 
science grows and becomes more complicated, it takes more 
and more time to get anything ready for science. A big 
gun takes as long to make as a big ship, and is more liable 
to burst. Perhaps it is their liability to this form of acci- 
dent which makes the Admiralty anxious to have as few of 
them as it can help. Perhaps the department has another 
reason ; but, whether or no, it is acquiring guns even more 
slowly than ships at present. 


MR. LONG ON THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 


R. WALTER LONG, who has just addressed his 
constituents at Devizes on the subject of the Local 
Government Bill, possesses the twofold authority which 
belongs to a country gentleman and to an important official 
of the department from which the legislation issues. His 
chief, indeed, in introducing the Bill in the House of Com- 
mons, showed a very natural tendency to interpose the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board as a buffer between 
himself and the Conservative county members. Mr. Lone, 
he declared with truth, was a country gentleman of the best 
type; and, if Mr. Lone approved of the Local Government 
Bill, then surely, &c. &c. It would not be well to examine 
the implied sequence too minutely, or it might occur to us 
that there has never been a legislative project, however ill 
judged, the promoters of which could not have contrived to 
roduce the testimony of their “Mr. Lone” in support of 
it. Lord Spencer, for instance, was the “ Mr. Lone” of 
the Separation Bill and its accompanying Irish policy, 
and very energetic was the use made of him in thi 


capacity. Far be it from us to say, however, that Mr. 
Rircuie’s witness has no better evidence to give for the 
side which has called him than Lord Spencer had. We 
will admit, indeed, that, if you concede him his 

he makes his way very successfully to the conclusion that 
the Local Government Bill is an excellent measure and 
worthy of all support from Conservatives as well as Liberals. 
It being granted that the Government are right in dealing 
with the question of county administration at all, we un- 
reservedly agree with Mr. Lone that they could not wisely, 
or even rationally, legislate on any other general plan than 
that which they have adopted. It would have been the 
merest trifling with the question to have brought in a 
measure “ based upon a fancy franchise,” or extendi 
protection to what were known as the “ privileged classes.” 
Rather than take a course which would have satisfied no 
one and irritated everybody, they should have declined to 
touch the question at all, and have fallen back on the 
eminently tenable proposition that our present form of 
county government is fairly efficient, reasonably economical, 
and absolutely pure, and that there is no ground for believ- 
ing, and some ground in experience for doubting, that 
elective county government would possess the second and 
third of these qualities in a proportion at all adequate to 
justify the effort to attain a slightly enhanced efficiency by 
means of such an alteration of the system. 

On the question of economy Mr. Lone had much to say 
that deserves consideration. He pointed out, for instance, 
that the large expenditure of School Boards and of urban 
authorities ought not to be taken as measuring the probable 
outlay of County Councils; in the case of the first because 
the School Boards are, to a great extent, compelled to incur 
expense under pressure from the Education Department ; 
and, in the second case, because it is principally their under- 
takings in the matter of urban sanitation—a function which 
will press equally heavily on the County Councils—which 
have imposed such heavy charges on the ratepayers. These, no 
doubt, are considerations which have not yet been sufficiently 
weighed, and Mr. Lone has done well to draw attention to 
them. But, of course, it is one thing to show that a public 
body need not, and another to show that they will not, spend 
large sums of money ; and it is in considering this latter point 
that the question of purity, which is, doubtless, too delicate a 
matter to be discussed before a popular audience, comes promi- 
nently to the front. On the proposed reform of the licensing 
system Mr. Lone’s observations are also worthy of study. 
The proviso for compensation on the extinction of licences 
needs no defence ; and there is reason to hope that, if and 
when it becomes law, it will of itself exercise a sufficient 
check on the fussy activity of local optionists. But we 
should like to have heard from Mr. Lone a somewhat fuller 
exposition of the anticipated effect of the Bill on this head. 
He contented himself with citing the provision of the measure 
by giving an appeal to the County Council against the 
refusal of a licence for “any cause other than that for 
“ which magistrates can now refuse it” ; and, of course, it is 
conceivable that this clause might be so worked as to make 
the County Council, in fact as well as in name, the tribunal 
of final adjudication in the case of any attempt to put the 
“ moderate drinker” minority under the yoke of the 
teetotal fanatic and his intemperate pets and protégés. But, 
on the other hand, this might not be the case. The County 
Council might turn out to be the tribunal of adjudication 
in name only and not in fact; and a local licensing com- 
mittee of teetotallers might be able to domineer over a 
district unchecked. As the appeal to the Count. Council 
is, in fact, the only thing which would stand between it and 
the “permissive prohibitory principle,” we should like to 
feel sure that the provision will work. 


DER SCHINDER. 


bie Schinder has no English name, because his office is 
unknown among us, and he is hardly a figure that it would 
be worth while to introduce into lish society if it were not 
for the part he once played in the fiction of the German Romantic 
School. He is an official, and has his recognized rights and duties, 
though neither are of a dignified character. He has a right to the 
hides of all the animals that die a natural death in his district, 
and is bound to bury the carcases in a way that will prevent 
them becoming injurious to public health. In the days when the 
bear erm | of travelling and the number of capital punishments 
rende it convenient for each province to keep its own 


this | executioner, the office, with its perquisites, belonged to him; and 


| 
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it is generally believed, on what grounds we cannot say, that in 
case of need the Schinder is still legally bound to assist at exe- 
cations, a case which of course never occurs. 

The man who fills such an office and all his family are 
naturally regarded with disgust and horror, A considerable fine 
is imposed upon every one who does not give due and immediate 
notice of any death that may have taken place in his live stock, 
and if he wishes to keep the skin of a favourite dog or cat, he has 
to purchase it from the official, who is now its legal proprietor. 
This seems hard, though of course the arrangement has its sanitary 
advantages. It is not a due appreciation of these, however, but 
quite a different feeling that secures the Schinder his strange 
position in the village where he lives. There seems to be a 
tendency in the imagination to invest the outcasts of society with 
supernatural powers. The gipsy, who is considered hardly human, 
can foresee the Poa — work irresistible love-charms ; the 
Jew, who is re with an irrational repugnance, possesses 

medical secrets; and the Schinder Oe encircled by a 
glamour which secures him the same kind of shuddering respect 
with which the South Italians regard their witches. 

He is at once a doctor and a sorcerer—indeed, the common 

ple rarely male a distinction between the two professions, 
The doctor's skill, if it proves successful, is magic to them. 
They dose their children with simples because their grand- 
mothers made use of the same herbs. Gruesome stories about 
the dissecting schools circulate, and lead them to believe that 
there the outrage against God and nature is performed by 
which alone a higher knowledge, and therefore a higher power, 
can be attained. In a word, anatomy is a branch of the Black 
Art. For the peasant, a medical man is simply a conjurer 
with ecclesiastical permission and a governmental rantee. 
Neither priest nor policeman forbids his being consulted ; but, 
after all, there is something inexplicable, and therefore not quite 
right, in his cures. May not the Schinder, whose whole life is 
far more uncanny, know more of the secrets of nature after all ? 
No one thinks exactly thus. It lies in the very nature of super- 
stition to be unclear and illogical; but this conception of the 
world seems to underlie many popular superstitions. You must 
renounce God before he allows you to know how to thwart him, 
at least apparently and for a time; you must violate nature 
before she will tell you the things best worth knowing. The 
doctor has done so in his youth to a certain degree, but the very 
fact that he is recognized by the authorities shows that his power 
is limited. The Schinder, who would be fined if any one knew 
that he had given medical advice, is probably a sorcerer of far 
greater power. 

Theory apart, it is a fact that a peasant woman will always go to 
him rather than to the doctor when there is illness in her family, 
and that his wife enjoys the same rather weird reputation, and in 
difficult cases commands a greater confidence than the certified 
nurse, But this is far from being the chief source of his private 
profit. Above all men he is able to discover and to thwart witch- 
craft, This may seem a comparatively harmless branch of his art, 
but it is not always so. Here, for instance, is a case, all the prin- 
cipal actors in which were living three months ago, and are, as we 
hopeand believe, still alive. Inasmall village in Carniola, about fifteen 
years ago, a peasant woman found that the butter “ would not 
come,” and took it into her head that the churn was bewitched. 
She therefore sent her husband more than twenty English miles 
into Carinthia to a Schinder who was celebrated for his knowledge. 
The wise man after due consideration declared that it was certainly 
a case of witchcraft, and that the first woman who came to borrow 
anything after the peasant’s return was the witch. In order to 
break the spell the churn must be plentifully washed out with 
fresh spring water three times in the name of the Holy Trinity 
whenever it had been used, and once with an Ave Maria before it was 
used again. The villager had hardly returned home before a near 
relation of his came in to borrow some simple household utensil. 
It was refused, and she was declared to be the witch, The churn 
was duly washed, and the butter came. Since then the bitterest 
enmity exists between the two families, and this is said to have 
influenced several municipal, and at least one political election, 
because for a time it split the village into two parties. If this were 
an isolated case, it would hardly be worth mentioning; but it is 
one among the many which make even the most ardent lovers of 
old beliefs and customs sometimes doubt whether, after all, it is 
not better that the schoolmaster is abroad. It is possible to pay 
too high a price even for gold and antiquities. 

The more one learns of the popular traditions and customs of 
Germany, the more one admires the extent and exactitude of 
Clemens Brentano’s acquaintance with them and the literary 
skill with which he used his knowledge. In one of the most 

erful of his tales there is a scere in which the mother of the 
Lees takes her while she is still a child to the house of the 
executioner, to which she herself is obliged to go in search of 
medicaments. As soonas the girl enters the room where the sword 
hangs, it moves itself in the sheath, and the executioner entreats 
the mother to allow him to scratch her daughter's neck with it, in 
order that it may taste the blood it demands, and the evil omen be 
averted; but the mother rejects the proposal with horror, The occur- 
rence is brought so vividly before the reader, and woven with such 
art into the tissue of the story, that almost every one who recognizes 
the delicate art with which the plot is constructed would suppose 
it to be an invention of the author’s. Yet in Brentano's time the 
superstition must have been at least a living memory; for in 
Carinthia and Carniola there are still old men that can remember 


a Schinder, the son of an executioner, who possessed his father’s 
sword. When children showed such evil tendencies as to awaken 
their parents’ anxiety, they were brought to him and placed 
before it. If the sword remained still, no was to be appre- 
hended ; if it moved it was a fatal sign. They know nothing, 
however, of the means of averting the future evil which Brentano 
either invented or preserved. It may be worth while noting, 
however, that the poorer Neapolitans believe that a knife which 
has once taken a man’s life constantly thirsts for human blood. 

After one more literary reminiscence we may allow the 
Schinder to depart in peace. It is not likely that many 
Englishmen should know that Maximilian Heine, who was a 
doctor of medicine, and who a number of other titles, 
once wrote a small book about his celebrated brother. They 
have no oe reason to regret their ignorance, as the volume 
is both dull and untrustworthy, though not intentionally untruth- 
ful. The most amusing thing about it is the evident difficulty the 
author feels in deciding whether his uncle Solomon, the wealthy 
banker of Hamburg, or his brother the poet, who for three gene- 
rations determined the character of the literature of Germany and 
strongly influenced that of Europe, was, in fact, the greater man. 
The uncle would not have had any doubts on the matter if it is 
true that he once said, with a sigh, on being congratulated upon 
one of his nephew's greatest successes:—“ If the stupid fellow 
had only stuck to business, as I wished, he wouldn't have to be 
writing books now.” Yet in this tiresome, frivolous, and ill- 
written book there is one e not unworthy of attention, 
and in it a Schinder plays at least a secondary part. The story is 
| demonstrably false, but Maximilian did not possess imagination 
_enough to invent it. He himself says, doubtlessly with perfect 
truth, that his brother told it him while lying on his long 
deathbed in Paris; but it must be remem that Heine 
delighted in mystifying even his nearest friends. 

While he was still a child, so the story runs, the poet made the 
acquaintance of the Schinder’s daughter and fell in love with her. 
The two children used to meet and wander about in solitary 

laces together. Both were ashamed of their loves, she because 
e was a Jew, and he on account of her father’s calling, but this 
only made them cling all the more closely to each other. Here 
we have evidently the first idea of some such sketch as those 
which were executed in the Retsebilder, and if the poet had 
| carried out his conception the Schinder’s daughter might have 
taken her place beside the little Veronica and the dead Maria. 
| Even in Maximilian’s dreary prose there is something strangely 
pathetic in the picture of the two outcast children sitting in 
| woody hollows, with their arms round each other’s neck, and 
then parting and going home by different paths in the dread 
on any one might suspect the love which each knew to be a 
shame. 

It must be confessed that whatever poetry the Schinder may 
possess is due to his position rather than his character, and that 
any tourist whom curiosity may prompt to pay him a visit will, in 
| all probability, find it well to drop his acquaintance as soon as he 
conyeniently can. 


BLUNT v. BALFOUR, BRETT INTERVENING. 


he pleasingly oracular tone of Mr. Balfour's reference at 
Stalybridge to a time when, like the young ladies in the 
ms and novels of a former day, he will be “ all Mr. Blunt's” 

as produced different effects on different persons. Some of his 
friends have asked him whether Mr. Blunt is really worth firs: 
upsetting in an aside, and then dancing upon at leisure on the 
future occasion to which this oy ee fiend refers with 
“considerable satisfaction.” As for his enemies, abyssus abyssuin 
vocat, as indeed is natural. An Irish Gladstonian across the 
Channel of St. George pronounces Mr. Balfour an “ effeminate 
runaway,” and an English ditto on the hither side sadly answers 
that the Chief Secretary’s apparent sentiments and principles are 
“obviously bestial.” Meanwhile Mr. Balfour makes inhuman 
fun of Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Blunt, and all the rest of those great 
men, and promises himself an ogreish and considerable satisfac- 
tion in making more hereafter. It may be said that, in another 
sense from that referred to above, this proceeding, though 
not unnatural, is unnecessary. With Mr. O’Brien we have 
nought to do at present; but Mr, Blunt has been so busily 
engaged in making a consumer of flapdoodle of himself — if 
the language of another, and ah! how different an O’Brien 
may be borrowed for a polite circumlocution—that nothing 
can be better than simply to give him his head. But those 
who oem in this way cannot comprehend the real fiendis!)- 
ness of Mr. Balfour's character. If, when the first absurdity came 
from Ireland, he had composed a grave and regular refutation, 
with historical statements, dates, corroborative testimony, and a!l 
the rest of it, Mr. Blunt would have been, not squelched (for there 
are some things that will always wriggle out, however hard you 
set your boot on them), but dis of. By his actual course of 
dealing Mr. Balfour (“ Alan, is something terrible about 
this man,” as Darsie Latimer and the Daily News would 
remark) has got Mr. Blunt to consume flapdoodle with a most 
unbounded stomach. And then, as if the comedy were not sutli- 
cient, we have Mr. Reginald Baliol Brett intervening, as a sort of 
self-constituted Queen's Proctor, to say that the petitioner's 
conduct is really too bad for the Court to give him relief, what- 
ever the wickedness of the respondent may be. Whenever Mr. 
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Brett writes, there is (as we think Mr. Thackeray remarked about 
another ge er an air of chivalry about him which is intensely 
interesting. In the name of “ we” of the Home Rule party—we 
do not exactly know where Mr. Brett got the power of attorne 

from that not very creditable client, but that is his and the client's 
affair—Mr. Brett protests against Mr. Blunt’s shocking violations 
of propriety. He weeps for the host and relative of Mr. Blunt, 
whose privacy has been so roughly violated. “Dead are Oxier 
and Charlemagne,” says this preur chevalier in effect. Mr. Blunt 
is not careful of the character and reputation of Mr. Brett’s party. 
And so on, and so on. This sensitiveness to a stain as toa wound 
is most edifying, and in itself could not be too highly praised. 
eg does such a very sensitive gentleman in such a 

art 

. nen Mr. Brett, added to Mr. Balfour, gave Mr. Blunt a 
fresh opportunity for the now familiar display of himself, thereby 
making what otherwise would be hardly worth notice good fun. 
As for the actual charge against Mr. Balfour, it is perfectly absurd 
by Mr. Blunt’s own showing, even if, with most enormous 
good-nature, we take Mr. Blunt’s word for gospel. What was at 
first an accusation of deliberate intention to try at murder under 
judicial forms becomes now, by Mr. Blunt's own detailed testi- 
mony, nothing but a statement that the speaker intended to do 
his simple official duty, coupled with a warning that it would not 
be a t duty for Mr. Blunt’s friends, and an anticipation 
(which has turned out to be perfectly judicious) that some of 
them at least would make, as one notorious person has boasted 
of making, discretion the better part of valour. If the once famous 
invisible reporter of the Noctes Ambrosiane had been present on 
the occasion, and if every word of his report had been found to 
es with Mr. Blunt’s reminiscences, there would be nothing to be 
said by way of rebuke to Mr. Balfour, except something like 
Lieutenant Tappleton’s famous remark to Mr, Pickwick, “ Allow 

me to observe that the best way of preventing such consequences 
in future will be to be more careful in your choice of company.” 

The substance of the charge thus dwindles away to nothing on 
the very showing of the accuser. 

But the manner of it and the manner of the accusers rejoinders 
afterwards are full of the richest delight and satisfaction to 
faithful souls. Mr. Blunt’s whole tone and attitude all through 
are only to be expressed by a verb which might just as well be 
English as French, the verb pontifier, “to pontify.” He is as 
deadly serious as his namesake and fellow Home Ruler, the other 
Willrid, is deadly lively. “The party to which I had been in- 
vited [a party which was clearly not “all silent,” and of which 
we trust that not all will be damned] was a family one, devoid 
of all political complexion and intention,” adds Mr, Blunt, thinking 
doubtless of the celebrated political —_- which the late 
leader of his own late party used to delight to portray in words. 
This ful taboo on politics was broken into by the splenetic 
and rash Balfour, who dragged the subject in for the special 
benefit of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. There is a soul of goodness even 
in things evil, and even the Mephistopheles of East Lothian felt 
that such a political light as Mr. Blunt not only ought not to be 
bushelled, but must be unbushelled at any hazard. Then follows 
the great dialogue which occupied some unknown period of the 
peaceful Sabbath of September last what time Shrewsbury, or 
rather Salisbury, clock was striking the hour of five. And once 
more Mr. Blunt challenges Mr. Balfour to say “ whether they 
met at Clouds ”—the bricks of which mansion are no doubt alive 
at this day to testify it, as on another celebrated occasion. 

But, from the mere repetition of this Nephelococcygian 
conversation or cuckoo-cry about a visit at Clouds, Mr. Blunt 
was recalled by the girds of the brutal Balfour at Stalybridge 
and by the insinuations of the faitour Reginald Baliol against 
his own eae and honour. Ye should have seen how the 
good knight, the terror of the Saracens, who, in the wilds of 
Araby, peacefully sat down while a whole Gbazu charged him 
with threateni and not to damn the base policeman 
at the Worry of Woodford, did tackle these two assailants. (A 
good knight never minds two at once.) With regard to the 
further expansions and variations on the Tale of Clouds, we 
must be excused for saying that they are even more of 
a Tale of a Tub than the original, if there ever was an original, of 
the story which Mr. Blunt has told in so many ways. There is 
the same edifying insistance on details—the sea-coal fire and the 

-gilt goblet and the prawns, if we may take a new simile 

rom the same unfailing source—and the same absence of anything 
important. It seems to come to this, that “ only one version” of 
many was “at all authentic.” But this insufficient food becomes 


rich pasture when Mr. Blunt turns to Mr. Brett. In the disgust- 
ing lingo of a half-civilized foreign people, Mr. Blunt may be said 
to see Mr. Brett and go several better in the matter of chivalry. 


Mr. Brett, as “a Censor of honour in the fashionable world,” will 
understand that “in another age the matter would have been 
settled neither on the platform nor in the columns of the Times.” 
It’s after sending a bullet through the heel of his enemy's boot 
that Mr. Blunt would have been, ye see; and when he had 
g bled up Mr. Balfour, very likely he would have had a shot at 

r. Brett, too, for making insinuations. But, alus! it could not 
be. So Mr. Blunt diverges. “It ”—the Nephelococcygian conver- 
sation—“ was not postprandial.” We have heard of “ It was after 
dinuer” being given as an excuse, but never before of “It was 
not after dinner.” It was not Mr. Blunt who began, but Mr. 
Balfour, the abominable, who uninvited came [but no, invited sure 
he must have been ] into the fair Nephelian banquet hall, and cast the 


name of Dillon on the board. Also there was a great deal more 
of “it.” Three parts of the conversation are yet anecdota, “ to be 
continued.” Mr. Blunt’s object was to save lives, — he seems 
to have been a little slow about that. And then Mr. Blunt, 
dropping his politeness to Mr. Brett as a “Censor of honour,” 
the “ holder of a high social point of view,” &c., suddenly calls 
him a “ pedant.” Thus, in another class of society, do ladies begin 
by addressing each other with “ Pray, Ma'am,” and “Oh, indeed, 

a’am,” till all of a sudden it becomes “ You nasty” something! 
And then, having reached the real Billingsgate level, Mr. Blunt 
gives it to Mr. Brett. “Common drawing-room view,” “ flutter- 
ings in London drawing-rooms,” “sham battles,” “unpolished 
democracy,” “the poor know well,” and all the rest of the 
rottenest rant of the lowest Radical — of the platform flows 
from the mouth of this “serious Liberal politician.” For Mr. 
— himeelf has said that he is that; and who should know 

tter 

So Mr. Blunt is very angry with all of us, from the Balfour 
upon the mountains to the Brett upon the wall. But none of us, 
not even the chivalrous Mr. Brett himself, will do well to 
be angry with Mr. Blunt. For, in the first place, his pontify- 
ing is immense fun, and, in the second, he makes several very 
pretty little admissions in his anger. Perhaps it is true that 
“ gentlemen,” whether Whig or Tory, have nothing to do with 
him and his party; we can only say again that he has said it, 
When he talks of “the coming fight without gloves,” that is a 
useful warning, and we may ask, Will they in the coming 
time take their wives with them into that fight? Moreover, with 
still greater interest we may ask when the mach more interesting 
three other parts of the Tale of Clouds are coming out. To 
tantalize even “ gentlemen” and “ drawing-rooms ” is wrong, 


THE VICEROY’S FAREWELL TO CALCUTTA. 


O* the principle that no man should be called happy till the 
close of his career has excluded the possibility af further 
mishap, it is, perhaps, premature to congratulate Lord Dufferin on 
the able manifestations of respect and affection which en- 
livened the closing hours of his residence in Calcutta. Yet there 
can be no doubt that one of the most difficult of the many arduous 
tasks which awaited the new Viceroy on his arrival in India four 
pe ago has been now successfully achieved. The public of 

alcutta, native and European, has been won from a mood of 
excitement, restlessness, and angry antagonism into an harmonious 
and friend] ition of a rational and statesmanlike régime. 
The historical leaders of native society presided over the vast 
assembly which, a week ago, gathered to do honour to the depart- 
ing Viceroy and formulated the valedictory utterances in which 
his claims to the gratitude of all good citizens were enunciated. 
Making all due allowance for the conventional courtesy of a polite 
ceremony, there is good reason for believing that the language of 
the valedictory address spoke the sincere conviction of the sober, 
estimable, and intelligent sections of native society no less than 
of the European community. Such expressions are of more 
than merely ceremonial importance, because when Lord Dufferin 
ascended the viceregal throne no such conviction existed, either 
among the European or native subjects of the Crown. Neither 
class considered that it had been well and wisely ruled. The 
English community was thoroughly alarmed, and had been fretted 
into an angry mood, whose manifestations interfered seriously 
with the respect due to the Queen’s representative. As far as 
unofficial Englishmen were concerned, Lord Ripon was socially 
ostracized. Not a merchant in Calcutta would attend his levées 
or accept the hospitality of Government House. Calcutta is 
the focus of a widespread European sentiment, because all the 
commercial enterprises of the provinces, for hundreds of miles 
around in every direction, have their head-quarters or their 
agencies at the capital. The indigo manufacturers of Behar, the 
tea-planters of Darjeeling and Assam, impress with great acute- 
ness their opinions and wishes on the Calcutta firms with whom 
their business is transacted. These classes, rightly or wrongly, 
were impressed with the belief that their interests were being 
unduly subordinated to a policy which made popularity with the 
natives its exclusive aim, and which was prepared to purchase 
that popularity by rash and ill-considered concessions to native 
restlessness and ambition. In particular they resented a change in 
the law which would have placed them at the mercy of an order 
of native magistrates of whom they had no experience and in 
whom they felt no confidence. In this belief they were confirmed 
by the opinion of those who watched Lord Ripon’s administration 
from the vantage ground of an independent position, and who 
spoke presumably without personal interest or class bias. The 
highest judicial tribunal in India expressed in emphatic terms its 
grave disapproval of the proposed fegislation as unnecessary, in- 
expedient, and dangerous. The prevailin;, dissatisfaction gave 
rise to much violent language, several unseemly demonstrations, 
and to bitter class feelings, such as had been unknown in India 
since the dark hours of the Mutiny. After a period of resistance 
and vacillation, marked at each stage by increased animosity, the 
Government escaped from an impossible position by an expedient, 
the futility of which both parties to the controversy thoroughly 
appreciated, but which both accepted as the only available escape 
from @ dangerous dispute. The feelings which such contests 
provoke unhappily survive them, and European community 
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retained, for the rest of Lord Ripon’s term of office, a profound 
distrust of his policy and a keen resentment at his indiffer- 
ence to his countrymen’s interests. Native society, meanwhile, 
had been See Se by the prospects of change which 
English Radicalism, with Lord Ripon for its mouthpiece, had 
held before the eyes of the aspiring, the restless, the dissatis- 
fied. Thousands of young Hindus have received a smattering 
of education sufficient to unfit them for manual toil and to 
render them the ready victims of political illusion. Nature has 
supplied them with an eager intelligence, a fluent tongue, an ap- 
titude for rhetoric, a keen sense of rhetorical effect. The British 
schoolmaster did the rest, and furnished the village Hampdens 
of Bengal with apposite precedent and congenial phrase. The 
Viceroy set an impressive example of stump-oratory. Young 
India promptly took the hint. A structure such as the Indian 
Government necessarily abounds in materials for rousing poli- 
tical passion or appealing to latent animosity. Bengal was soon 
ringing with noisy champions of a downtrodden race, whose 
cup of misery was full, and for whom the hour of emancipation 
was about to strike. Lord Ripon took his leave amidst plaudits, 
=~ tim aoe ly hailed him as the inaugurator of an epoch of revo- 
tion, 

Lord Dufferin’s task, on arrival, was to conciliate the angry, 
to reassure the alarmed, and to restore the reign of common 
sense in classes which were half delirious with nonsensical visions 
of a political millennium. His temperament, his gifts, his official 
training rendered him exceptionally well qualified to deal with a 
critical situation, the difficulties of which might be fatally 
enhanced by any want of tact, judgment, or determination. The 
accomplished ex-diplomat outmatched Oriental astuteness itself in 
the delicate arts of reserve, which wears an air of genial frank- 
ness and a resolute will veiled under an exquisite urbanity. 
Equally qualified “to dominate a Senate or to dine with t 
Graces,” the new Viceroy brought the accomplishments of Euro- 
pean salons to bear upon the problems of Indian statecraft. The 
genial host or accomplished raconteur of one hour was trans- 
formed, in the next, into the patient investigator of facts, the calm 
arbiter of conflicting interests or rival theories, the subtle per- 
ceiver of nice distinctions, the careful weigher of remote results, 
the discriminating judge of personal character. Behind all lay a 
fixity of purpose which it was impossible to shake. Lord Dufferin’s 
qualities speedily made themselves apparent. The eager expo- 
nents of the wishes of Young India were conscious, not, indeed, 
of a rebuff—for the new Viceroy was courtesy itself—but of a re- 
minder that the aspirations of educated Bengalis were not the 
only, or indeed the chief, topic with which the ruler of India has 
to deal The landlords of Bengal, stretched on the rack of a dis- 
tasteful Land Act, found that they had to do with one who had 
thoroughly mastered the controversy, and whose calm and impar- 
tial judgment had already decided on its solution. It is no small 
testimony to Lord Dufferin’s force of character that these Bengal 
Zemindars are now among his warmest admirers. Before long a 
far graver topic, of true Uriental magnitude, threw all others into 
abeyance. One of the “ incidents,” which so often herald war, 
occurred on the Cabul frontier, and for some weeks a war 
with Russia was deemed to be inevitable and imminent. Lord 
Dufferin, we may be certain, claims no more than his due when he 
asserts that the circumstance of the Amir being at the moment 
in his camp, and open to his counsels, was mainly instrumental 
im warding oft this calamity. The anxieties of that moment have 
borne valuable fruit in the strenuous exertions which, in the face 
of grave financial difficulties, the Indian Government has since 
made to strengthen its strategic frontier and its internal military 
resources. All parties are now agreed as to the expediency of this 
tardy precaution ; its adoption, in disregard of the evil precedent 
of his predecessor, will remain among Lord Dufferin’s strongest 
claims to his countrymen’s regard. 

The moment has scarcely arrived for forming a final opinion on 
the merits of Lord Dufferin’s other great undertaking, the annexa- 
tion of Burmah, It has proved disappointingly costly in money 
and lives; but this circumstance has no bearing on the question of 
the necessity of the step, and of this Lord Dutferin declares him- 
self—and he is certainly the person in the world most qualified to 
form a correct opinion—more than ever satisfied. The fact that 
the annexation has, at any rate, — an end to embarrassments with 
France is, primd facie, a sufficient justification. It would be 
simply intolerable to have, on the North-Eastern frontier of India, 
a sore spot, such as already exists, to the infinite discomfiture of 
the Indian finances, on the North-West. Still the cost has been 
enormously in excess of all anticipation, and will, for several years 
to come, it is to be feared, add materially to the em ts 
of the Indian Exchequer. 

Those embarrassments constitute the dark side of Lord Dufferin’s 
Viceroyalty ; they have been, throughout, serious, and each year 
has added to their gravity. At present the position is gloomy 
in the extreme. Such details of the Indian Budget for 1888 
as have reached this country suffice to show how enormous are 
the vicissitudes to which Indian finance is liable, and how little 
reliance can be placed on forecasts, however careful, which are 
liable to be tossed to the winds by extraneous circumstances 
beyond prevision or control. The Budget Estimate for the 
financial year, which has just ended, showed a bare equilibrium. 
We explained, on a recent occasion, that this equilibrium was 
obtained only by the provision of 4} millions of additional 
revenue to meet 4} millions of additional expenditure, which the 
course of events has necessitated since 1884. It was achieved at 


the cost of absorbing the normal surplus of 2 millions, which it 
had been the settled policy of ho tieunenen to provide for 
famine and other contingencies ; by direct taxation to the extent 
of 900,000/.; by curtailments of the resources of the Provincial 
Governments to the extent of half a million; by automatic 
improvement of revenue to the extent of a million. The strain 
was obviously excessive; still an equilibrium was attained. As 
matters have turned out, however, this equilibrium has been 
converted into a deficit of nearly 2} millions. Of this excess, 
expenditure in Burmah accounts for 830,000/.; the fall of ex- 
change below the Budget Estimate for 710,000/,; while the 
Operations connected with a conversion of a portion of the 
sterling debt have involved the expenditure of a million. Opium 
and railways, which, between them, are 700,000/. worse than 
the Estimates, have been counterbalanced by improvements in 
other branches of revenue, and may be left out of the account. 
But it is obvious that a position, which was distressing enough at 
the outset, has been materially aggravated in the course of the 
year, and in particular that exchange has fallen more heavily, and 
the pacification of Burmah proceeded less easily, than the framers 
of the Budget hoped. With such a series of misfortunes staring them 
in the face, the Indian financiers can hardly venture to put forward 
their Budget Estimate as more than a rough guess at the probable 
financial result of the opening year, supposing that no one of 
various, scarcely improbable, contingencies occurs, Exchange has 
been taken at its present rate—namely, 1s. 4:9d. to the rapee—but 
there is no valid ground for supposing that its downward course 
during the last three years has been permanently arrested. The 
revenue from opium has received a blow, the effects of which will 

inly be permanent, and may become still more serious; the 
Burmah Dacoits may easily outrun the allotment provided for 
their subjugation. Then there is the possibility, never remote, of 
famine, and the chance that we may have to do something more 
than prepare for war on the North-West Frontier. In the face of 
these alarming possibilities, the Indian Government continues its 
policy of railway development with sublime composure. It has 
spent more than 9} millions during each of the last three years ; 
8 millions a more will be spent from borrowed ca) ital 
during 1888; while three crores of ru will be borrowed in 
India for various local undertakings, Such determination might 
be admired if the railways were a source of increasing income ; 
but, owing to the fall in exchange, this prospect is remoter than 
ever. The following figures are given in the Secretary of State's 
memorandum as the result of the last few years :— 


Net Charge Net Charge Net Charge Estimate 
1884-5. 1885-6. 1886-7. 1887-8. 
£1,051,000 £731,000 £1,458,000 £1,589,000 


As railways are worse than the estimate for 1887-8 by 400,000l., 
it appears that their net charge in that year to the State was 
over 2 millions. A Government which, despite such a result and 
with the silver market in its present condition, resolves on borrow- 
ing 8 millions more for expenditure on railways in the coming 
year, does not certainly err on the side of over-caution. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 


| Apert pret combined to make the race of Saturday last 
as dull as any contest of the kind could be. The weather 
before and during the contest was gloomy and dispiriting in 
the extreme, the attendance was far below the average, and 
it was perfectly well known that, in the absence of accident, 
there was scarcely any chance of the Dark Blues winning. 
Their shortcomings and the marked sup»riority of their an- 
tagonists had been fully recognized, and though on one famous 
occasion the betting altogether failed to indicate the result 
of the race, it was felt that there was little chance of such 
a mistake being repeated, and that 4 to 1 meant conclusively that 
Cambridge must win. It is only fair to those who had to con- 
tend with them to say that they seemed anxious to save the 
spectators from trying suspense, and to remove all doubt about the 
race at the earliest ible moment, After a very fairly even 
start the Cambridge crew, pulling much better together than 
their rivals, shot ahead, whereupon the Oxford crew, sinning 
against all the traditions of Oxford rowiog over the University 
course, put on a feverish spurt, and, rowing very quickly but short 
and badly, very slightly headed their antagonists for a brief space. 
The latter, after the flurry which is almost inseparable from a start, 
settled quietly and steadily down to their work, soon brought their 
boat u Sell with the other craft, headed her, passed her, and went 
awa: ew her with scarcely more trouble than if they had beencon- 
tending with ascratch crew. Long before Hammersmith Bridge was 
reached the race was decided, and in one respect it was fortunate 
that this was so. The mist, which was thick enough at Putney, 
was thicker still above Hammersmith; the steamers, owing to 
their machinery not having been used for some time, or to some 
other cause, went slowly, and could not keep up with the boats; 
and, during the latter portion of the race—if race it can be called 
—the Cambridge boat was absolutely invisible, and at one time 
it was excessively difficult to make out the boat of the Dark Blues, 
who were wearily toiling after their conquerors. Those writers who 
have described the whole match have spoken from the fulness of their 
imaginations, as did their predecessors some years ago, when 
copious accounts appeared of a race great part of which had not 
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been seen from the Press boat. Indeed, it may be said with truth 
that the only person who witnessed the contest of 1888 from start 
to finish was the umpire; but whether that gentleman is to be 
greatly congratulated on his good fortune is another question. 

In full sympathy with the sombre surroundings, and with the 
spiritless match, were the spectators on the river's banks. That 
the University Boat-race has greatly diminished in popularity 
scarcely admits of a doubt, and a few more matches like that 
of Saturday last will probably destroy its popularity altogether. 
The fashionable sightseers gave it up long ago, principally be- 
cause on one occasion it was necessary to get up very early in 
the morning in order to see the race, and this terrible fact gave 
them a distaste for it which has never been cured. The effect 
of their desertion was, after a time, apparent enough on the day 
of the match, as the shopboys at the West-End of London and the 
hansom cabmen ceased to flaunt light and dark blue emblems, 
showing plainly enough that the interest in what was once 

ed a great national event was waning sadly; and now the 
men of the Kast-End seem to be tiring of the contest which once 
had such unsurpassable attractions for them. The attendance on 
Saturday was poor, and there was comparatively little of the 
noisy enthusiasm which has often been shown, so that it cer- 
tainl ly would seem as if even the people were failing at last. 


THE REV. H. N. OXENHAM. 


hie death of the Rev. Henry Nutcombe Oxenham has some- 

what suddenly deprived literary and theological London of 
a characteristic figure. His spare frame, though slightly bent, did 
not seem to feel the weight of yd though he was a contem- 
porary of Canon Liddon, he did not look it; and even among his 
iriends there will be many to feel surprise that he had reached 
the age of fifty-eight. After a course at Harrow—where his 
father, the Rev. W. Oxenham, was second master—he became a 
Scholar of Balliol, and took his degree (in 1850) as Bachelor of 
Arts, with a Second Class in literis humanioribus. His ripe 
scholarship was the more remarkable inasmuch as his first 
thoughts were for theology even then, when he had already be- 
come a fervent Tractarian. At the Union he won, as a fluently 
persuasive speaker, a reputation he maintained in after life 
at meetings held to oppose the practice of vivisection or to pro- 
mote the reunion of Christendom, once making an excursion into 
politics during the election for a Leicestershire division which 
returned to Parliament his attached friend, Mr. Edwin de Lisle. 
Ordained by Bishop Wilberforce in 1854, Mr. Oxenham had held 
two curacies, when, in 1857, he joined the Church of Rome. At 
tirst his thoughts turned towards the priesthood; he spent some 
time at the London Oratory, and afterwards he held the post of 
professor at St. Edmund’s College, Ware, and later that of a 
master in Cardinal Newman’s school at Birmingham. A pro- 
longed visit to Germany, where he studied the language and 
literature, and where he began his intimacy with Dr. Dillinger, 
formed what may be called a sort of middle period in his life. 

For the last thirty years he devoted himself to literary work, 
in some departments of which he was a master. Of the articles 
contributed to our own columns by his pen, some have been col- 
lected into two separate volumes, and others, too fugitive in 
subject for subsequent republication, will linger in many memories 
as examples of his bright, incisive style. Even those who 
differed with him could not but admire the ingenuity of his 
advocacy, his ready repartee, and his transparent sincerity. If 
his style was lucid, it was otherwise with his penmanship, which, 
for illegibility, could be ranked with Dean Stanley’s. He had at 
least this much in common with Dr. Ward of the Dublin Review, 
whose handwriting was once described by Lord Tennyson as look- 
ing like “walking-sticks gone mad.” That Mr. Oxenham thought his 
own hieroglyphics plain as pikestaffs—to continue the Tennysonian 
comparison—was clear from the indignation with which he con- 
templated the crowd of misprints occurring whenever an unwary 
editor printed his MS. without first sending him proofs. His 
work for the press continued till within a few days of his death. 
On his table, Meside his bed, were Mr. Augustus Trollope’s Roman 
volumes, from which he had been refreshing his memory of the 
antecedents of Monsignor Campello. In last week’s Guardian 
he had a long letter of protest against another correspondent’s 
identification of Dr. Déllinger’s principles with those of the Old 
Catholic Movement in its latest developments; and he wrote 
it, he said, as one who, with the single exception of Lord Acton, 
was perhaps more intimate than any other Englishman with 
the isolated theologian of Munich. Years ago Mr. Oxenham 
translated Dr. Déllinger’s First Age of the Christian Church, 
dedicating it to Cardinal Newman, as one “ whose illustrious 
name is alone a passport to the hearts, and a secure claim 
on the intellectual respect, of his countrymen.” He translated 
also Bishop Hefele’s History of the Councils. Beside these 
may well placed his own ks, The Catholic Doctrine o 
the Atonement and Catholic Eschatology and Universalism, bo 
of them recognized as standards by English Ohurchmen and by 
Roman Catholics. In 1886 he appealed to a more general body of 
readers by his Memoir of Lieutenant Rudolph de Lisle, who was 
killed the previous year while fighting with the Royal Naval 
Brigade on the Upper Nile. 

r. Oxenham’s illness was of short duration. For an organic 
complaint an operation became necessary last week, and compli- 
cations arose which gave him two days of suffering, ending 


with his death on Friday afternoon. His sister was with him 
at his residence in Addison Road, Kensington, as was also his 
faithful friend Father Lockhart, whom he summoned from St. 
Etheldreda’s, in Ely Place, Holborn. He received the last Sacra- 
ments of his Church, and bore his sufferings with entire resigna- 
tion. At his own particular request The Dream of Gerontius 
was read to him; and, when death came, he fell asleep into it. 
On Tuesday his body was laid to rest beside that of a favourite 
sister at Chislehurst. 


THE EXETER MAGISTRATES AND THE EXETER FIRE. 


HIS reply is about what might be ed from a body of 
local magistrates who could seriously issue a licence for a 
theatre built in open defiance of their own instructions, The most 
careful perusal of it does not enable us to discover a single point 
to justify their course of proceeding, and it is not too much to say 
that the attempts in that direction are as feeble and aimless as 
their inspection of the building. They say that “the Act 6 & 7 
Vic. cap. 68, under which licence is granted, contains no 
indication whatever that the magistrates are to consider the 
structural condition of the building,” although it was made 
quite clear by evidence that, under that very Act, they had 
considered the structural condition of the building, had 
resolutions, given orders, made inspections, and, by means of 
the licence, accorded their approval, They then go on to say :— 
“It is obvious, even if they are to do so, that they must 
be governed mainly by the opinion of experts, and it is quite 
unreasonable to suppose that they are to be responsible for the 
experts’ mistakes or errors in judgment.” But all this is mere 
evasion, as public bodies, when dealing with technical subjects, 
invariably employ experts, and it would be difficult to imagine 
any case coming before a bench of magistrates in which the 
assistance of some one with skilled knowledge was more impera- 
tively required. Indeed, we go so far as to say that,in a case of 
this kind, it is the duty of local authorities to employ skilled aid,. 
and that they incur a very heavy responsibility to their fellow- 
citizens when they neglect to do so. 

But in the case of Exeter it is to be observed that the magis- 
trates made what they themselves called an inspection for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether their orders had been carried 
out, and that on that occasion they either saw or did not see 
that the stipulations which they had formally made had not 
been complied with, If they saw this, it was a most improper 
act to issue a licence, and so deceive the public; if they did 
not see it, we may well ask what manner of men they are 
who could walk over wooden floors, wooden stairs, wooden 
corridors and passages, look at partitions of lath and plaster or 
match-boarding, and believe that they are “all constructed of fire- 
resisting materials” ; who could inspect a proscenium-wall which 
they had ordered to be “not less than 13 inches in thickness 
throughout, and to have only one opening into the orchestra,” 
and to pass it as satisfactory, although it was only 9 inches in 
thickness at some parts and had two openings er the stage ; 
who could examine the dressing-room partitions in the mezzanine 
floor, which were of light wood, and pass them as being of 
“brick and fireproof construction”; who could inspect the scene- 
dock, which had no separation whatever from the stage, and pass 
it as “ separated by brick and fireproof construction”? But it is 
a mere wearisome repetition to go on with the details. 

Will any one in his senses say that these are technical matters 
or difficult subjects requiring the assistance of experts? It is 
certain that there are technical points concerning the safety of 
theatres, and that in connexion with such points it is the duty of 
the licensing authority to obtain the advice of experts; but the 
matters we have mentioned can hardly be considered to rank 
under this category, and we cannot but feel that the local magis- 
trates e themselves on a very low level when they claim 
exemption from responsibility on the ground that they did not 
understand the difference between a wooden floor and one of 
concrete, or between a matchboard partition and one of brick and 
fire-resisting materials, and on a still lower level if they mean to 
convey to the public that, with such an enormous responsibili 
on their shoulders, they hesitated to employ an expert. Indeed, 
it is only just to say that the evidence of their own surveyor 
made it abundantly clear that they had at their disposal at least 
one official who could have s them all the odium they have 
incurred, and it must still remain for the bench of magistrates to 
explain to their fellow-citizens why they ventured in such a case 
to license the theatre without employing this official to examine 
the ery bey report to them about it. We have no hesitation 
in sayi , if they had done this, 127 lives would have been 
saved, hen it is remembered that the Exeter magistrates are 
gentlemen of good local standing and position, a question naturally 
arises as to the way in which inspections are carried on and licences 
issued in other large cities perhaps less favourably situated with 

to the 
next part of the local magistrates’ is so interesting 
that we prefer to give it in their own are 

The magistrates, however, are very strongly of opinion that they have 
no such responsibility cast upon them in regard to the structural condi- 
tion of the building as is indicated by the Report, and in support of this 
opinion they would refer to p. 32 of the treatise by Mr. W. N M. Geary, 
Barrister-at-Law, on the law relating to theatres, &c., published in 1885 by 
Messrs. Stevens & Sons of Chancery Lane. 

Vide paragraphs a0, 215, 016 of Report. andly. That it must be taken 
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as an absolute and undoubted fact that the building was constructed 
according to the wishes, and to a considerable extent under the orders, of 
the magistrates, and thus they became responsible for the safety of the 
building in all its details. 

The theatre Company appear to have been most anxious that the build- 
ing should be constructed on the most approved principles as regards its 
requirements as a theatre, and for public safety, and, setting aside local 
claims, they selected as their architect Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A., of 
London, whe had designed more than 42 theatres, 11 of them in London, 
under the sanction of the Lord Chamberlain and Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and who had special knowledge in this particular line, and the 
magistrates are informed that in no instance connected with theatres 
erected by him have the licensing authority deemed it necessary to require 
oa the structural safety of the building before granting 
a licence. 

This is delicious in its simplicity, and furnishes a key to the 
whole proceeding and its appalling results, If it had not been 
put in such plain words by the magistrates themselves, we should 
not have dared to impute to them a complete and absolute abdi- 
cation of all the functions specially imposed on them by law in 
connexion with the licensing of theatres. The following extract 
is also in their own words :— 

It may be contended that they placed too much reliance on others; but 
under the circumstances they would have taken a most unusual course had 
they insisted on being supplied with the opinion of some other experienced 
architect on the structure, &c., of the building before granting the licence. 
They had no reason to doubt in the slightest degree Mr. Phipps’s com- 
petency, judgment, or bona fides. 

Here is an instance of pure faith to which it would be 
difficult to find a parallel ; but let us see what the Commissioner 
sent down by the Home Office has to say on the point. These 
are his words :— 

It appears to me that the licensing magistrates either deceived themselves 
or were deceived, and that with the most ordinary care they ought to have 
discovered that, according to the rules which they themselves had adopted, 
the building was unfit to be licensed as a theatre. 

The magistrates say that they “ most deeply deplore the awful 
loss of life occasioned by the fire, but they submit that they cannot 
be held responsible for the defective state of the law with regard 
to the erection and supervision of theatres in the provinces,” and 
they go on to ask that what they call “the provinces” may 
be brought under the provisions of certain Acts of Parliament, 
the very same which they made compulsory in their orders to the 
architect, but neglected to see carried out. The Commissioner 
on that occasion sent down by the Home Office has always stated 
in his writings and his evidence that, in his judgment, there was 
no need for a change in the law, and that what was wanted was 
simply knowledge and a sense of duty on the part of the licensing 
authority, and the reply recently given by Mr. Matthews to a 
question in the House of Commons appears to indicate that he 
holds a similar view. 

We commend to the serious attention of all licensing authorities 
ag sentence of the Commissioner's Report, which is as 

ows :— 

The saddest part of this matter is that no lesson of any kind has been 
taught by the event, as every one who has studied the subject, either 
theoretically or practically, knew beyond any possibility of a doubt what 
the whole action of the fire and smoke would be under such circum- 
stances; and, moreover, the lessons and warnings of recent years had 
prepared all concerned for the terrible catastrophe precisely as it actually 


We entirely agree with this, as far as it goes ; but, for ourselves, 
we are inclined to go a little further now, and add that a still 
sadder picture is presented by the abnegation of responsibility and 
feebleness of argument on the part of the magistrates, and that no 
laws, however good, can be carried out on the principles, or want 
of principles, which form the basis of this reply. The Home 
Secretary has solemnly pronounced in his place in Parliament 
that there isno need for a change in the law—an opinion in which 
he is strongly supported by the Commissioner whom he sent to 
Exeter, by ourselves, and by many others—and, consequently, from 
this time forward licensing authorities will do well to realize their 
position with regard to theatres, and to make every effort in their 

er to prevent such severe censure as that passed by the 
Serum jury on the magistrates of Exeter. 

In conclusion, we desire to say that theatres can be made safe, 
and ought to be made safe, and that those persons on whom the 
laws cast the responsibility of inspecting and licensing them will 
fail conspicuously in their duty, and deserve the severest repre- 
hension, if they do not take the proper _ to have them made 
safe before allowing them to be opened for the reception of an 
audience. 


THE BUDGET. 


R. GOSCHEN’S financial statement was less ambitious and 
sensational than the world made up its mind that it was 
to be; but it was exceedingly able and lucid, and showed a grasp 
of the intricate and complicated subjects dealt with as well as a 
mastery of detail seldom equalled. Before we proceed to the | 
more interesting part of the speech, we may state briefly that the 
revenue for the year ending to-night was estimated at 89,589,000l., 
being 1,454,000/. more than the Budget Estimates of twelve months 
ago. The increase is mainly due to the extraordinary productive- 


ness of the Stamp-duties, which is a consequence chiefly of the 


death of three t capitalists within the year; but the business 
gave a larger yield, indicating a better condition 


of trade than in past years. On the other hand, the expenditure 
was estimated at 87,424,000/., showing a saving compared with 
the Budget Estimate of 423,000/, This saving is partly the result 
of saving in interest, and partly owing to the fact that there were 
no Army or Navy Supplementary Estimates. The final result, 
then, is a surplus of 2,165,000/, As Mr. Goschen spoke on 
Monday evening, it is possible that the week ending to-night may 
have slightly modified his figures; but the error cannot be 
material. For the coming year the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
estimates the total revenue, on the basis of existing taxation, at 
89,287,000/., or 302,000/, less than in the current year. As the 
growth in the Stamp-duty was the result of accidental circum- 
stances, stamps cannot be expected to yield as much in the new 
ear as in the year closing to-night, and Income-tax likewise cannot 
be expected to be as productive, since the arrears will be collected 
inthe new year at the rate of sevenpence in the pound, whereas 
twelve months they were collected at the rate of eightpence in 
the pound. Still, Mr. Goschen expects that tle growth of population, 
and consequently of the other taxes, will so far make up for the 
falling off under those two heads that he anticipates a revenue 
within 302,000/, of that collected in the closing year. The ex- 
penditure is estimated at 86,910,000/.—a decrease of 912,000, 
compared with the closing year. ‘There is thus an estimated 
surplus of 2,377,000/. on the basis of existing taxation. As Mr. 
Ritchie stated last week, it is proposed in the new year to increase 
the grants in aid of local taxation by somewhat over a million. 
Next year, when the Local Government Bill comes into opera- 
tion, the ts in aid are to be entirely withdrawn; licence 
duties are to be handed over to the local authorities ; new licence 
duties are to be imposed, and there is to be a contribution of 
about a million and a half from personalty. But in the coming 
year these complete are not to be made; the grants in aid 
are to be continued, and only a portion of the contribution from 
personalty is to be given to the local authorities, amounting to 
1,136,000/, Deducting this contribution from personalty from 
the surplus of 2,377,000. estimated above, there rewains a surplus 
of only 1,241,000/. Further, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
remodels the Carriage-tax, by lightening the tax on the cheaper 
classes of carriages, which will involve a loss to the Exchequer of 
30,000/, annually ; he exempts from the Income-tax owners of land 
who farm their lands without profit, which will involve a loss of 
about 20,000/., and he abolishes hawkers’ licences, involving a loss 
of about 25,000/., the three exemptions involving a loss to the 
Exchequer of 75,000/, The surplus is thus brought down to 
1,166,000/, On the other hand, the Succession-duty is increased in 
the case of lineals from 1 per cent. to 14 per cent., which will be a 
gain to the Exchequer of 50,000/., whereby the surplus is once more 
raised to 1,216,000/., and one or two other slight changes bring it 
up to 1,227,000/, A certain portion of this surplus, however, is 
clearly necessary to provide against contingencies during the 
year, and the real amount which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
can dispose of is only about a million. To take a penny off the 
Income-tax, which Mr. Goschen proposes, it is necessary, therefore, 
to find new taxes amounting to about 550,000/., as the loss to the 
Exchequer in the year by a reduction of a penny in the Income- 
tax is estimated at about 1,550,000. By making the Stamp-law 
more stringent he expects to get 50,000/. a year more from the ex- 
isting Stamp-duties. Then he imposes a duty of one pound per 
thousand on the issue of new Companies, and on new issues of ex- 
isting Companies, which is expected to yield 110,000/.; next he 
poses a tax of five shillings per dozen on all bottled wine, which 

is expected to yield 125,000/.; further he raises the Stamp-duty 
upon contract notes from a penny to sixpence, which is expected 
to give 50,000/. ; and, lastly, he proposes a duty of one shilling per 
annum on the nominal value of all securities “to bearer,” which 
are now circulated without having paid the stamp of ten shillings 

cent. The effect would be that such stocks would not pass as 

livery unless they bore the ad valorem stamp. This is calculated 
to yield 200,000], The whole of these new taxes are thus esti- 
mated to give 535,000/.a year. The surplus is thereby raised 
to 1,762,000/,, which enables the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
take a penny from the Income-tax, involving a loss of 1,550,000l., 
and there is left a final estimated surplus of 212,000l. 

There will be little difference of opinion as to the propriety of 
most of these changes, With a surplus of over two millions 
to dispose of, it is clear that Income-taxpayers have a right to 
demand relief. The Income-tax falls with very great severity, as 
Mr. Goschen justly observed, upon the lower middle classes, and 
especially upon professional men whose incomes die with them— 
indeed, whose incomes in many cases are dependent upon their 
health. It is not just that a high rate of Income-tax should, 
under those circumstances, be kept up unless some great reform in 
our fiscal system is to be carried out, or unless the country is en- 
gaged in war. The Income-tax properly ought to be reserved for 
cases of Seereey In ordinary times its rate ought to be low. 
Every one will agree, therefore, that a remission of a penny in the 
Income-tax is right, and few will dispute also that the costlier 
and choicer wines are fit subjects for taxation. No doubt the 
wine-growers abroad and their Governments will remonstrate; 
but, as Mr. Goschen pertinently observed on Monday evening, our 
remonstrances with foreign Governments in matters of taxation 
are not attended to so courteously as to make us very regardful of 
foreign remonstrance in such a matter. So, again, preventing 
evasion of existing Stamp-duties is decidedly right; as is the 
moderate tax that is gen upon new issues. There will be 
more discussion, probably, regarding the proposed stamp of a 
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occurred. 
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shilling per thousand pounds upon Stock Exchange securities 
“to bearer.” In principle the duty is open to no objection. 


Already all British industrial securities are taxed, and there is 
no reason in equity why the holders of foreign securities should 
be more favoured than the holders of British securities. It is argued, 
however, that the duty will seriously damage what is called 
arbitrage business—that is, the buying of foreign securities abroad 
to sell them in London, and the buying in this country to sell 
abroad. Unless oP a in this country is higher than abroad, 
it is contended it not be Payee ng to buy abroad for the 
purpose of selling here, and, if the price is higher, it will not be 
protitable to buy at home for the purpose of selling abroad. i 
would be a perfectly good argument if the tax proposed were a 
high one; but one shilling per cent. is so very small a duty that 
it cannot have a very material effect. It does, however, seem 
unfair to im a uniform tax upon cheap and dear securities 
alike. For the sake of illustration, let us take New York Central 
and Erie shares. The former is quoted about 108, the latter 
about 24. If the same amount of tax is to be paid by the holder 
of Eries as by the holder of New York Centrals, the former 
practically pays more than four times as much as the latter in 
proportion to the actual selling value of the property. We would 
respectfully ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, therefore, to 
consider whether the duty should not be upon the consideration 
money, and not upon the nominal value. No doubt there would 
be more difficulty in collecting the tax, and probably it would 
involve greater cost, but it would remove the only real argument 
that can be brought against the proposal. Jn itself the principle 
of taxing foreign securities equally with home securities is right ; 
but a right principle may be made odious if the tax falls more 
heavily upon some taxpayers than upon others. To a certain 
extent the same objection applies to the uniform duty of sixpence 
upon contract-notes; but it may further be pointed out that, 
unless brokers are required to furnish a separate contract-note for 
each transaction, the raising of the duty is not likely to bring the 
in to the Exchequer which Mr. Goschen anticipates. oe 
owever, when the text of the proposal is made public, it will 
found that this matter has been provided for. 
So far we have been dealing with national finance alone; but 
Mr. Goschen devoted a large part of his statement to jocal 
finance. It was incumbent on him, of course, to make provision 
for the new local authorities about to be called into existence, 
and for the changes which are to be made by the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, and in doing this he was obliged to discuss the whole 
question. It will be in the recollection of our readers that, when 
the County Councils come into existence, it is proposed to with- 
draw 2,600,000/, of grants in aid which are now made. On the 
other hand, it is proposed to hand over nearly three millions of 
existing licences, eI publicars’ licences, but also what Mr. 
Goschen calls “establishment licences,” and dog, gun, and game 
licences, and the Carriage-tax. The local revenues will gain by 
the change nearly 400,000/. a year; but the increased expenditure 
of the local authorities is estimated at about three millions, so 
that it is necessary to find an additional revenue of about 
2,600,000, This is done, firstly, by handing over one-half the 
Probate-duties of England and Wales—roughly about a million 
and a half. This is a tax imposed upon realized personal property, 
and it is the form which Mr. Goschen considers to be the best for 
carrying out the demand that personal property should contribute 
to the rates. Then new licences are to be imposed, amounting 
altogether to 840,000/. We need not remind our readers that in 
the coming year only one-third of the Probate-duty is handed 
over. We are now dealing, however, with local finance, not 
with the Imperial Budget, and with local finance as it will be 
affected in April 1889, when the Local Government Bill comes 
into operation. Then one-half of the Probate-duty will be handed 
over to the local authorities. In addition, as we have said, new 
licences, amounting to 840,000/., are immediately to be imposed. In 
the first place, a duty of 1/. upon every vehicle exceeding 10 cwt. in 
weight is proposed, agricultural carts used for husbandry purposes 
being excepted. Secondly, a duty upon wheels is im 0 
‘five shillings for two-wheeled carts and ten shillings for four- 
wheeled carts. These two duties together are expected to yield 
300,000/. per annum. Then, the Horse-duty is revived, amounting 
to 1/, on pleasure horses, brood mares and colts being exempted, 
while racehorses will have to pay 5/., and horse-dealers will pay 
& composition duty of 15/. per annum. The Horse-duty is esti- 
mated to yield 540,000/., which, with the Wheel and the Cart 
duties, raises the whole of these new licences to 840,000/. It is to 
‘be understood that no part of the proceeds of these licences goes 
into the national Exchequer; they will be handed over to the local 
authorities, even in the new year. It is a question that interests 
ratepayers, therefore, and not taxpayers. It seems manifestly fair 
that those who use the roads should contribute to their main- 
tenance, and heavy vehicles, such as brewers’ drays and railway 
vans, do cut up the roads very seriously, while even owners of light 
carts ought in all equity to contribute more than mere pedestrians. 
So far the new pro will hardly be contested, but there will 
robably be more opposition raised by the proposal to revive the 
0! uty. It is a duty, however, on pleasure horses alone, and 
it is one of the ways by which the demands of the agricultural 
community that personalty should contribute to the rates can be 
best satistied. There is no question that farmers grumble very 
seriously when a great capitalist from London takes a fine mansion 
and keeps horses and carri and yet contributes to the rates 
‘only according to the rat value of his house, and doubtless it 


is to meet the complaint upon this head that the proposal of the 
Chancellor of the hequer is made. Nor can it be seriously 
disputed that the complaint is justified. In these days of grievous 
agricultural depression it is not possible to go on throwing the 
whole burden of local government in the rural districts upon land. 
Within the last twenty years, Mr. Goschen showed, rates have 
risen about 60 cent. In the future they are not likely to 

w more slowly. But, on the face of it, it is inequitable that 
the whole of this growing burden should be borne by one kind of 
property. Agriculture is still the greatest of English industries, 
and as such has a claim to the greatest consideration from Parlia- 
ment. But there is something more at stake. The vast immi- 
gration from the rural districts to the towns is becoming a serious 
national danger. Everything which tends to check it is to be 
welcomed. And fiscal changes which relieve the agricultural 
employer and impose upon personal property, if not a full, at least 
a material, share of the cost of local government, do tend to 
check it. 


RACING AND STEEPLECHASING, 


vex indeed must have been the greatcoat that kept out the 
cutting wind on the Monday at Lincoln, and to make 
matters worse, the oy of backers lost their money on the 
Batthyany Stakes, as Mr. Naylor's Fulmen, who won the race by 
two lengths, was only fourth favourite. The old horse must have 
a strong partiality for this course, since he has won races on no 
others for six years. Last year he ran nine times and was 
unplaced on every occasion. It was no wonder, therefore, that he 
now started at 12 to 1; the marvel was that he should win, and 
under a respectable weight, too. On the second day, the 
Brocklesby Stakes, of 1,034/., the first important two-year-old race 
of the season, was won easily by the Duke of Portland’s good- 
looking and heavily engaged colt, Donovan, who, like Fulmen, the 
hero of the previous day, is by Galopin. The bulk of the field 
was generally considered very second-rate, so we shall want to 
see Donovan beat a better class of opponents before we can 
venture to call him a first-rate colt. It was rather curious that 
on the day of the Brocklesby Stakes two races should have been 
won by Parga, who was lame. Instances of races having been 
‘won by lame horses, however, have not been so rare as might be 
supposed. Theodore was so lame on the day on which he won 
the St. Leger that when he came on the course his jockey is said 
to have cried at the prospect of riding such a cripple. Neverthe- 
less, a lame filly’s winning two races in one day was extraordinary. 

There was a great improvement in the weather on the third day 
at Lincoln, but it was so unexpected that the attendance was by 
no means large. Oberon, the winner of the Lincolnshire Handicap 
of last year, was now made first favourite. He isa well-bred little 
horse, being by Galopin out of Wheel of Fortune. As a yearling 
he was bought for 2,500 guineas at Lord Falmouth’s famous 
sale, and he was sold last autumn by “ Mr. Manton” to “Mr: 
Wardour” (how weary we are of these stupid assumed names) for 
1,700 guineas, He is a neat, well-shaped horse, with a great 
deal of quality, but some people object to him on the ground that 
he turns his toes in a little. “ Mr. Childwick’s” Harpenden, who 
was carrying the heaviest weight in the race, was also much 
fancied, as many people still cling to the idea that he is one of the 
best horses in training. On public form there was much to be said 
for the chance of Gloriation, who had a splendid record last season, 
when he was the first to pass the winning-post in nine races out of 
ten, his winnings amounting to but little short of 6,000/, His 
only conqueror of last year, Lady Muncaster, who was now 
meeting him on 3 lbs. better terms, also seemed to have some right 
to favouritism, although it was said that she was scarcely fit. 
Tommy Tittlemouse, a hard-working and useful old plater, was 
considered favourably treated at 6st. 6 lbs., as well he might be, 
since he was receiving no less than 2st. 5 lbs. from Hi den. But 
it would be weary work to go through the long list of horses (many 


f | of them buthalf-trained) that found their way into the betting. The 


handicap gave rise to a great deal of gambling, and it was what is 
generally known as a good betting race, which means a race in 
which professional bookmakers are able to make large profits at 
the expense of amateurs. Many horses were backed when their 
owners had not the least intention of ans them ; and there 
were rather more than less of the usual fictitious stories of 
rivate trials and “ owners’ intentions.” After Fulmen’s unlooked- 
‘or victory on the Monday, there was a rush to back his owner's 
horse, Royal Rose, for the Lincolnshire Handicap; he at once 
sprang from 100 to 1 to 16 to 1, and at the post he was backed at 
10 to1. He had run half a dozen times without winning last 
ear; but he was a five- Id carrying only 6 st. 3 lbs., and 
‘ulmen also had lost all bis races last season, so backers made up 
their minds that he was a “ good thing,” and plunged accordingly. 
As soon as the field had started, Tyrone, an outsider, made the 
running to within a hundred yards of the judge’s box. Oberon, it 
is said, was nearly. knocked down by Hugo, and he never took a 
prominent part in the race. Harpenden, who had been almost an 
ual favourite with Oberon, was beaten very early; so, too, were 
Gloriation and the much-vaunted Royal Rose. Was ran well 
throughout the greater part of the race; but he gave way at the 
critical moment. Thunderstorm, who had gone back in the 
betting on the strength of a report that he had lately broken a 
bloodvessel, did better, being in the struggle almost to the end. 
The winner was Mr, W. J. Legh’s Veracity, a horse that had run 
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ten times unsuccessfully last season, and started at 50 to 1. 
It is but fair to say that he had been a very fair two-year-old, 
winning eight races out of ten at that age, when he is said 
to have been purchased for 2,000 guineas. In the Lincolnshire 
Handicap he reached Tyrone’s quarters below the distance, 
and a good race followed between the pair, Veracity staying 
the longest and winning by half a length. It is probable that 
Thunderstorm might have third if his jockey had not eased 
him when he found he could not be second. As it was, Lobster 
beat him by a head. Backers and Turf prophets were terribly out 
of it, for odds varying from 25 to 50 to 1 had been laid at the 
start against each of the first four horses that passed the winning 


post. 

The next day, the first of the Liv: Spring Meeting, Veracity 
came out again for the Prince of Wales's Plate, and as he had a 
stone extra to carry, he was overweighted; but he might have 
been third if he had been persevered with. When, however, his 
jockey found he could not win, he gave up pressing him, and 

‘ommy Tittlemouse, who had been fifth to him at Lincoln, passed 
him. Nevertheless, his performance under his extra weight was 
sufficient to show that his victory in the Lincolnshire Handicap 
was no fluke. The race was won by Lisbon, who had been 
purchased in the winter for 1,000 guineas, a considerable part of 
which was now repaid by the stakes, Veracity’s running with 
Tommy Tittlemouse in this race, with 3 lbs. the worst of the 
weights, looked as if the owner of the last-named horse would 
have lost the match which he was anxious to make between the 

ir for 1,000/. a side. This was confirmed on Tuesday last by 

eracity’s the mn over Tommy Tittlemouse in the Notting- 
ham Spring Handicap. Mr. J. Houldsworth’s Gazelle, a two-year- 
old filly by Springfield, that had run a bad fourth two days earlier 
for the Brocklesby Stakes, now beat a field of nine for the 
Molyneux Stakes, a race worth 949/. ‘The result of this race was 
a terrible blow to those who place their faith in private trials, as 
two of the competitors were understood to have been tried at 
home to be superior to the second and third in the Brocklesby 
Stakes, in which race Gazelle was unplaced; yet now Gazelle 
beat the reputed conquerors of her own conquerors by several 
lengths. On the day of the Grand National, the Sefton Park 
Plate for two-year-olds, a race worth about 500 guineas, was 
won in a canter by Lord Rodney’s chestnut filly Spoleta, by 
Hermit out of Villafranca. She had lately been purchased from 
Captain Machell, who bought her last year at the Blankney sale 
for 350 guineas. 

It was pretty generally admitted that the field of twenty horses 
that went to the post for the Liverpool Grand National Steeple- 
chase was a poor one, and it was voted a dull and uninteresting 
affair. Mr. Gubbins’s Usna, who had never been beaten, and 
“Mr, E. Wardour'’s” Chancellor were the leading favourites. 
There were no false starts, and the field went away at a strong 
pace, clearing the two first fences without difficulty. At theopen 
ditch Lord Cholmondeley’s The Fawn fell, and Kinfauns, as well 
as a horse belonging to the owner of Usna, refused. The rest got 
safely over Beecher’s Brook; but Cork —— his hind legs into 
Valentine’s Brook and came down. Usna held the lead when they 

t on the racecourse. At the first of the new thorn fences on the 

at, Bellona rolled over; and, after leaving the racecourse the 
second time for “ the country,” Trap fell heavily, and either broke 
or dislocated his rider's collar-bone. Half a mile further on, 
Chancellor, one of the first favourites, was hopelessly beaten ; 
and just before reaching Valentine's Brook, Usna, the other 
favourite, wrenched his shoulder, and not only lost his own 
chance, but, in swerving from the course, pushed Frigate con- 
siderably out of her line. The Prince of Wales's representative, 
Magic, was going well in the front rank as the horses entered the 
racecourse for the last time; but he wes beaten in the long gallop 
over the flat. When they came to the two last fences, Baron 
Schroder’s Savoyard had taken the lead, and the race seemed to be 
in his hands. In jumping the thorn fence, however, he solemnly 
toppled over and came down on his head. Lord Rodney’s Ringlet 
was now left in command—an empty honour, as she was 
utterly pumped out, and tiring at every stride. There was more 
strength left in Frigate, in spite of the ground she had lost 
through Usna’s running her out of the course, and she soon over- 
hauled Ringlet. She had already run second twice for the Grand 
National, and now victory seemed at last within her grasp; but 
her effort in making up lost ground had taken a great deal out of 
her, and Mr. E. W. Baird’s black gelding, Playfair, crept up as 
she went at the last fence. There was a struggle for a few 
strides on the run in, and then two or three cuts of the whip put 
Playfair in front, and the 40 to 1 outsider won by ten lengths. 

A thorough study of the Spring handicaps is almost essential to 
@ racing man, for they may be said to present a summary of the 
form of the preceding year. They ought to be examined in full, 
apart from the question of acceptances, although the latter should 
receive a careful scrutiny in due course. ‘The handicapper at 
Kempton Park paid the winner of last year's Derby no compli- 
ment in considering him 10 lbs. below Minting, in addition to 
weight for age, and this estimate is a supported by popular 
opinion; for few people think that Merry Hampton could have 
won a Derby in a good year. In relation to his old oppent, 
The Baron, he was placed at an interval of 10 lbs. at Lincoln, 

14 lbs. at Epsom, and as much as 18 lbs. both at Kempton Park and 
Leicester, which shows that racing authorities differ in their opinions 
as to the respective merits of the two horses, Kilwarlin, the 
winner of the St, Leger, is handicapped on about equal terms with 


the winner of the Derby. Handicappers seem to have a high 
opinion of Gallinule, considering that he did not win a single race 
last year, as they place him within from 7 to 11 lbs. of the winner 
of the Derby, and trom 3 to 8 lbs. above The Baron, who won 
more than 1,700/. in stakes in the course of the season. At 
Lincoln, too, he was put on even terms with Eiridspord, the 
winner of the Epsom Grand Prize, and with Gloriation, the 
winner of the Cambridgeshire. At Kempton Park he is esteemed 
3 lbs. better than Timothy, who won nearly 4,000/. in stakes last 
season, and nearly 5,000/, the year before, and was bought for 
4,000 guineas last autumn by so excellent a judge as Captain 
Machell. Gallinule, it will be remembered, belonged formerly to 
Lord Ailesbury, and was sold last autumn for 5,100 guineas, at 
the same time that the notorious Everitt and the rest of the stud 
went to the hammer. The well-known five-year-olds, Harpenden 
and Gay Hermit, were thought to be, at weight for age, some 
4 or 5 lbs. inferior to the Derby and St. Leger winners of last 
year; but handicappers differed as to their relative merits, 
those at Lincoln and Kempton Park considering Harpenden 
and those at Epsom Gay Hermit slightly the best of the pair. 
Thunderstorm showed such unexpected form last November by 
beating fields of sixteen both at Derby and Manchester that he 
was treated as a good horse in the Spring handicaps; yet the 
compilers were not quite agreed about him, as he was made to 
give Gallinule 4 lbs. at Epsom, whereas he was to receive 3 lbs. 
from that horse at Newmarket and Kempton Park. For the 
long Metropolitan course, Humewood, the winner of last year's 
Cesarewitch, was very properly given the post of honour at the 
top of the handicap, 5 lbs. above The Cob, Then came Quilp, as 
to whose merits the handicappers at Epsom and Chester ditler to 
the extent of 11 lbs., as he was placed 8 lbs. below The Cob at 
the former meeting and 3 lbs. above him for the Cup at the latter. 
It only remains to be said that, if any of the Spring handicaps 
should prove failures, the blame ought to be laid on the weather, 
which has interfered so much with trainers, rather than on the 


handicappers, 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 


BEETHOVEN Symphony, wherever it may come in the 
programme, is always the kernel of an orchestral entertain- 
ment. The No, 4 in B flat, placed at the end of the last Crystal 
Palace concert, was given, not only without any signs of im- 
tience or weariness on the part of the musicians, but with a 
trio and vigour which, in the last movement at any rate, surpassed 
all their efforts in the previous numbers. Most people consider 
this Finale the important division of the Symphony, and it is 
unquestionably difficult to render it with a fitting effect of 
pee mace It was firmly and incisively played, however, with- 
out dragging of the time or confusion in the utterance of the rapid 
and brilliant passages. The intelligent breadth of phrasing 
necessary to give point and unity to the performance was by 
no means lacking on Saturday. As in the last so in the first 
movement, a broad marked style of melody seems to draw the 
mind through all sorts of beauties and details from one main 
int of rest and contrast to another. In fact, in this work 
thoven had fallen into his favourite style of composing in 
phrases of wide and even flight—a style he interrupted at times, 
as in the C minor Symphony, by shorter and more abrupt kinds 
of utterance. Though the “Allegro Vivace” of the Fourth 
Symphony swings, so to speak, on a long pendulum, the con- 
nexion of its parts should be very clearly discerned in a good 
performance, for its melodies are large, simple, kindred in cha- 
racter, and suitably instrumented. Thanks to Mr. Manns’s good 
offices, and to the intelligence and energy of his orchestra, the 
unity and beauty of the work were not likely to be lost to any one, 
The first and last movements were the best done, and if there was 
a fault, it lay in an occasional tendency to an even and heavy 
hammering in the fortes. The slow movement seemed a little too 
smart in expression, perhaps somewhat hurried, and scarcely graceful 
and pathetic enough. The “Trauermarsch” (Siegfried’s Death), 
from the Gétterdimmerung, is one of the selections from Wagner's 
works most welcome at a concert. Fairly comprehended, and 
played with spirit, it produced its usual effect of rich picturesque- 
ness and bold and stirring. contrast both of theme 4 of orches- 
tration. An imposing grandeur of sentiment, fortunately simple 
and easily felt, is given by the admirable distribution of the 
orchestra to the subjects treated. Of course Mr. Wingham’s Over- 
ture No. 4in F cannot take rank with works of such colossal 
mould and deep science as the foregoing ; but, placed as it was at 
the beginning of the concert, its bright tunefulness and sympa- 
thetic use of old forms were by no means unacceptable. More is 
promised at the outset, perhaps, than is carried out; for the 
themes, though melodious, are treated in a vein of hardly original 
invention. 

The part of the concert devoted to soloists was made interesting 
by the playing of a lady whom, considering her sex, it might be 
rude to call a veteran of the violin. me. Norman-Neruda’s 
performance & moving quality, a perfectly unaffected 
simplicity, and a rich satisfying tone, which makes one forget many 
a good violinist of later arrival, She is a player who exhibits what 
is called charm in a higher degree than musicians with a broader 
and more masculine style. What she played on Saturday suited 
her manner to a nicety. Viotti's Concerto (No. 22) in A minor 
is music of an old sort, quiet inemotion, The passionate emo- 
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tions are those most in fashion since Beethoven, and players of 
to-day generally render them more satisfactorily than classic grace, 
quaint stateliness, or quiet dignity, Mme. Norman-Neruda fully 
proved that there is no need to be cold because you are not treat- 
ing the wild and fervid, and that other sentiments than ion 
and mystery find a touching and legitimate expression in art. She 
played the Adagio, in particular, with a simplicity and justness of 
expression and a beauty and — of tone that are seldom 
surpassed. Later on she gave ini’s “ Larghetto” with ex- 
quisite sweetness, and Paganini’s “ Perpetuo Mobile” with 
admirable clearness and steadiness of technique which did not 
exclude a method of phrasing full of intelligence and meaning. 
Miss Anna Russell—a pupil, we believe, of the Royal College of 
Music—made her first appearance as a singer at these concerts. 
She sang a little timidly in Weber's “ Although a Cloud,” from 
Der Freischiitz, but she gave proof of a nice sentiment and a 

leasantly refined method. Without the orchestra her voice pro- 

uced more effect, and her rendering of Mendelssohn’s songs, 
“Greeting” and “A Maiden’s Thought,” was full of tenderness 
and delicacy. 


SOCIAL SULKING AND SOCIAL BOYCOTTING. 


Deere re who move in the dim and unoccupied spaces of what 
used to be society have discovered that society has ceased to 
exist. There are factions mutually intolerant and exclusive, but 
society properly there is none. It has gone to that limbo filled 

yy the serpents of Iceland and the manners of the barbarous 
tribe which possessed only customs. Political alienations have 
cooled personal friendships and dissolved acquaintanceships, con- 
verting a benevolent neutrality into a malignant partisanship. 
Good temper was once the characteristic of English politics, but 
it has been soured. There used in former days to be Whig 
houses and Tory houses. There were Lady Hollands and Lady 
Jerseys. But Whigs were found in Tory houses and Tories were 
found in Whig houses, not disguised nor liable to expulsion if 
detected, but in their true character. Now very little of this is 
to be seen. Even the common or neutral ground on which people 
once met is left void. It is deserted, 
a heathen temple. People who once were glad to greet each 
other now stay away from their old haunts lest by chance they 
should encounter. The fall of the French Empire, in deposing 
Paris from its rank as a capital of pleasure, had helped to make 
London a centre of European society, But this state of things 
has been changed by the events of the past three years. No guest 
can be comfortable in a house in which the hosts are quarrelling, 
in which they occupy separate apartments, in which they do not 
oe if they meet, and do not meet if they can help it. This for 

moment is the condition of society in the English capital. 

People who have known London for more than half a century 
testify that the social alienation produced by political divisions is 
profounder and more general than they have before witnessed. 
At the time of the repeal of the Corn-laws there were heart- 
burnings and estrangements. The intimate friends of yesterday were 
the distant acquaintances of to-day and the complete strangers of 
to-morrow. Sir George Lewis somewhere expresses the opinion 
that a state of things had arrived, a slight aggravation of which 
might have produced in the English House of Commons something 
like the Sumner outrage of the United States Senate; and the 
champion of the agricultural interest would have been found, not 
in Mr. Disraeli, but in some protectionist Brooks. A century ago 
Burke renounced on political grounds the friendship of Fox, and 
angrily desired to be set down when he found that the Parlia- 
mentary colleague who had given him a lift in his carriage home- 
wards from the House was “ one of those people ”—that is to say, 
took the Fox view of the French Revolution. But Burke’s temper 
‘waa as unique and as dominating as his genius, and the two were so 
fused together that it was not always as easy as in the case just recited 
to say when his temper spoke and when his genius, In the House 
of Commons, which lacks a Burke, matters have not reached this 
length. The old and the new Liberals—Hartingtonians and Glad- 
stonians—exhibit a decorum which was not always displayed by 
the old and new Whigs. The rival chiefs do not attack each other 
as Walpole and Pulteney did; but it may be doubted whether 
they exchange the mutual chaff and the bets with which the 
orthodox and the dissentient Liberal of the eighteenth century 
relieved their public encounters. Walpole’s false concord—his 
nulli culpa—is nearly as celebrated as Burke’s false 
quantity; but, though Mr. Gladstone occasionally quotes Latin, 
he is not a betting man, and, if he were, Lord Hartington is 
scarcely the person to challenge his grammar, nor Mr. inald 
Palgrave the authority to whom the dispute might be referred. 
There is more decorum—when Sir William Harcourt and Mr, 
Tim Healy keep their seats and hold their tongues—but there 

bably a deeper distrust and alienation than have before 
divided statesmen who were once colleagues. The passion is cold, 
but it is not for that the less keen. 

In the earlier days of English party history personal rancour 
had but a small part in the conflicts of Parliament. Public life 
was a kind of aristocratic game, with the administration of the 
State for its prize, and though Whigs and Tories gave and re- 
ceived ugly knocks and got occasionally kicked and trampled upon 
in the scramble, there was, as a rule, no more ill-feeling than 
exists between the two sides at a match of football, played 
according to the Rugby game. Now, we fear, a different state of 


barren as the sacred field of. 


mind prevails. Perhaps —— are more in earnest. Perhaps 
in some cases they are only more Pharisaic. Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
version to Separatism is so strange that, if it is not due to a super- 
natural illumination on his part, a sort of on-the-road-to-Damascus 
miracle, it will suggest the manceuvre of a practised tactician who 
saw that eighty-five Irish votes were in the market and was 
resolved to have them at any price. Between the men who believe 
in the miraculous convert and the men who believe in the poli- 
tical schemer, to whom eighty-five Irish birds in the old Parlia- 
mentary hand are worth more than twice that number of English 
birds in the bush, there cannot be much cordiality. The man 
who thinks Mr. Gladstone an inspired political prophet and the 
man who regards him as an ingenious and unscrupulous poli- 
tical adventurer feel that they are better apart. The degree of 
their present estrangement is measured by their former inti- 
macy. Each is to the other a sort of Banquo’s Ghost—an un- 
comfortable spectral phenomenon ; the outward semblance of the 
man—his look, his bearing, and his clothes—without the inner 
reality to which they once addressed himself. A stranger is 
masquerading, not only in the habit, but in the flesh and blood, of 
an old friend; and the superficial familiarity makes the interior 
strangeness the more complete. Short of this degree of distrust, 
the feeling that issues have been raised affecting, not only the 
future greatness and life of England, but the most vital cages 
of personal conduct, is enough to explain the division which 
politics have carried into society. Between believers in the 
peremptory obligation of the Ten Commandments and believers in 
their optional and conditional character, between those who 
would maintain and those who assail the integrity of the Empire, 
drawing-room and dinner-table civilities are difficult. That basis 
of common conviction and sentiment which has hitherto lain 
beneath the widest divergence of English politics is wanting. 
Apart from it there cannot be profitable variety of opinion ; 
and even the easy interchange of thought or talk on things 
indifferent becomes a task. Each is conscious of a haunting 
secret. Perhaps this ought not to be so; but of a certainty in 
innumerable cases it isso. The result is social sulking and social 


boycotting. 


CONCERTS. 


HE concert given by the South Kensington Ladies’ Choir at 
Prince's Hall, under the conductorship of Mrs. A. O'Leary, in 
aid of the funds of the South London Fine Art Gallery and Free 
Library, proved a decided success. The choir, which has been 
most carefully trained by Mrs. O'Leary, was supported by Miss 
Alice Gomes, whose charming rendering of Pergolesi’s “ Tre 
Giorni,” and F’, Clay’s “ She wandered down the mountain-side,” 
received the enthusiastic applause it deserved. Miss Emily 
Skinner, who was unavoidably absent through indisposition, was 
represented by Miss Lucy Riley, who played an “ Adagio” from 
Max Bruch’s violin concerts in G Minor, and two of Brahms's 
Hungarian Dances very creditably. The choir were at their best 
in three trios for female voices by Brahms, which were very 
effectively accompanied by Messrs. Standen and Mann on the 
horns. Especially good was the last trio, a composition which 
needs much careful singing and strict attention to the lights and 
shades of expression. One or two members of the choir showed 
that with a little more study they would be able to take their 
places among the solo singers of concert stage of the future 
with credit, 


FANCY IN NUBIBUS. 


“O { it is pleasant (and ’tis done with ease 
¢ When months have passed, so quickly memory flies) 
To make a chat at Clouds mean what you please, 
And let your easily persuaded eyes 
See serious po issuing from the mould 
Of playful converse; or, with head bent low 
And wits askew, find villanies untold 
Preparing ; then, an agitator, go 
From stump to stump through noisy Paddyland, 
Till, crammed with blarney, and with closéd sight 
To facts, all pikestaff-plain, on every hand, 
By one idea all day and night, 
At last this fiction-bubble huge you see 
Rise like the swelling of soap-suddery.” 


Thus, or to very much the same effect, 
In gist and substance so—or nearly so— 
Sang Coleridge, in a sonnet I select 
As one which you, a poet, ought to know. 
How great wits jump! How seems this casual lay 
Of that poetic Proteus to belong 
To you and your adventures! None would say 
That you take step for step with him in song— 
That were too much: no “ Ancient Mariner” 
Floats through your brain, or in your bosom swells. 
I do not think that you are destined, sir, 
To witch the world with other “ Christabels.” 
But “Fancy!” and “in nubibus.” Ah! there 
You and our Coleridge make a perfect pair. 
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What saw you in that retrospect of Clouds? 
Less bright is yours than Coleridge's mirage. 
Dungeons and manacles—nay, tombs and shrouds— 
Planks for all bed, skilly pour tout potage, 
And wasting forms of patriots affront 
Your shuddering gaze ; for such the vision stern 
That your strange colloquy, good Mr. Bl-nt, 
With Mr, B-lf-r gave you to discern ; 
Such, and more dread than such—the despot's glee 
Who counts his scalps the Castle's walls within, 
And, gaol-report in hand, smiles fiendishly 
Over th’ unfavourable bulletin. 
These were the nubes which your fancy, freed 
From sense’s trammels, traversed—dark indeed ! 


Yet did that retrospect of Clouds disclose 
Something more marvellous and fraught with awe 
an, gazing on the ever-shifting shows 
Of Heaven amid his courtiers, Hamlet saw. 

Grotesque, or so it pleased the Prince to feign, 
Seemed him the nebulous shapes his eye that met, 

Nor to the deference of the Chamberlain 
Appeared they less fantastical ; and yet 

feeble fancy which espied 
Only the camel o’er the welkin sail ! 

How dull that glance that in the clouds descried 
But the lean weasel and the floundering whale, 

When you in such piled vapours of the air 

Found the weird Nest of the Mysterious Mare! 


REVIEWS. 


EARLY ART IN IRELAND.* 


ISS MARGARET STOKES is already well known to 
students of Christian archeology as one of the chief living 
writers on the antiquities of Ireland, and as an able fellow-worker 
many years ago with the late Lord Dunraven in his researches on 
the same subject. It is also to Miss Stokes that we owe the very 
useful English edition of Didron’s Christian Iconegraphy, consist- 
ing of various scattered papers which were collected and published 
under her direction in a convenient form two years ago. 

We are glad that so able an antiquary bas undertaken for Ireland 
a work similar to that which Dr. Anderson has done so well for 
Scotland. The purely Irish origin of the early Christian art of 
Scotland and a great part of England gives a special importance 
and interest to {ties Stokes’s subject, illustrating as it does the 
history of art development in Britain, It is only by the most 
carefal selection of examples and by a good system of classifica- 
tion that Miss Stokes has been able successfully to deal with so 
large a subject within the narrow limits of this little book of two 
hundred pages, the highly corcentrated interest of which makes 
one wish that the author may some day produce a much larger 
work on the same subject—including, as it does,such very different 
classes of art as illuminated MSs., metal-work, sculpture, and 
architecture. 

A very valuable feature in Miss Stokes’s book is the tabulated 
list which she gives (p. 298) of the various works of art of all 
classes to which dates, either exact or approximate, can be given. 
These dated MSS., pieces of jewelry, buildings, or whatever they 
are, each form a fixed point of knowledge, which enables the 
antiquary to arrive at a probable chronological arrangement of the 
other and more numerous undated examples of each class. 

In considering this chronological table, one of the most striking 
points is the very extraordinary technical perfection and com- 
plicated beauty attained by the Irish scribes as early as the 
seventh century 4.p. No words can adequately describe the deco- 
rative richness and the mechanical perfection of such illumina- 
tions as those which so thickly crowd the Book of Kells in the 
Trinity College Library at Dublin, or the Gospels of St. Chad now 
in the Chapter Library at Lichfield. The ingenious intricacy of 
the various interlaced patterns are not only esthetically beautiful, 
but give one also a sort of intellectual pleasure, akin to that 
derived from a clever mathematical problem, when one traces the 
unerring accuracy with which the various strands of the design 
cross and wind and knot with one another without a false line or 
an impossible plait occurring anywhere. One thing is clear about 
these marvellous patterns, and that is that they were produced by 
men who were themselves familiar with the working of gold 
jewelry ; motives of ornament, clearly derived from gold wire 
twisted into complicated patterns, are very frequent in the MSS. ; 
and these very patterns are to be seen in some of the no less 
wonderful jewelry of early Celtic times, In the art of prehistoric 
Greece exactly thesame interchange of motives is to be seen; designs 
which grew naturally out of the technique of one art were copied 
in another and quite different class of work. Thus, for example, 
‘we see the wire spirals of the jeweller reproduced in the stone 
reliefs of Mycenz and Orchomenos, and at Tiryns on the walls of 
the ancient palace were paintings in which every detail, down to 

- Christian Art in Ireland. By M t Stokes. Published 
for the Committee of Council on Education : Chapman & Hall. 


the semblance of a fringe along the border, was copied from loom 


The fact is that man of all ages and of all countries, while 
passing through a similar stage of artistic development, is led, not 
only to use the same methods of execution, but even to produce 
the most closely similar designs. Certain combinations of spirals, 
repeated in geometrical patterns of almost exactly the same type, 
occur on the gold bosses of pre-Homeric Mycen, on many pages 
of seventh and eighth century Irish MSS., und among the orna- 
ments of the pre-historic races of Northern America—a curious 
proof of the general sameness of the human brain and of the 
strong tendency which the peculiarities or necessities of certain 
handicrafts have to suggest certain forms of decoration to the 
mind of the worker, One peculiarity of the early Celtic illumi- 
nations is the absence of gold, either as a ground or as forming 

art of the pattern, The extreme richness of their effect is pro- 
vaced by the use of colours only, and among them it is interesting 
to find a gorgeous purple-scarlet, which appears to be a form of 
the old murex dye, fur which the ancient Phoenicians were so 
celebrated. Miss Stokes quotes a curious statement made by 
Bede in his Ecclesiastical History, I. i., to the effect that a — 
beautiful scarlet pigment was obtained in his time from shell- 
found on the shores of Britain. The murea used by the Celtic 
scribes can hardly have been imported from Syria, and it is = 
bable that they the secret of extracting the dye from 
some shell-fish which no doubt is still to be found on the coasts of 
Britain or Ireland, though its special value as a source of pigment 
has been forgotten. 

Wonderful as the early Irish illuminated MSS. ure, the tech- 
nical skill shown in the metal-work is even more remarkable. 
No people, except perhaps the Greeks of the fifth to the third 
century B.c., and the Hellenized artists of Etruria ever produced 
work in gold, silver, and enamels of greater technical perfection 
than that of the Irish Celts. The number of different metals and 
alloys and the variety of kinds and qualities of enamels which are 
combined in one such object as the Armagh Chalice are most 
extraordinary. This beautiful cup, now preserved in the collection 
at Dublin, belongs to that primitive ‘ype of two-handled chalices 
of which the finest examples are to be found in the Treasury of 
St. Mark’s at Venice; the bowl very frequently is cut out of a 
solid piece of crystal or onyx, and the stem and handles formed 
in gem-studded gold. This early type of chalice is simply copied 
from the most magnificent sort of secular drinking cup, which 
with its capacious bowl and double -handles was the most con- 
venient shape during the time when the laity still received the 
Communion in both kinds. These larger cups often continued in 
use long after the introduction of the new system of refusing the 
wine to the laity had been established ; they were then used not to 
hold the consecrated wine, but for what was called in Old English 
the “ housel-sip”—that is, the sip of unconsecrated wine which was 
given to the communicant to help him to swallow the dry wafer- 
Host. The variety of methods are very surprising in which vitreous 
pastes or enamels, both opaque and translucent, are used for the 
enrichment of the Irish jewelry and other metal-work. In some 
cases the cloisonné process is used ; patterns are formed by solder- 
ing on edge minute ribands of gold; the intervals between are 
then filled in with differently-coloured pieces of glass, each fused 
into its place with perfect accuracy. Another system was to 
form incised patterns in a solid bit of gold, the sinkings in which 
were then filled in with similar enamel glass. A third method, 
more difficult still, was to make small jewel-like bosses, in which 
the design was made by different-coloured bits of glass fused to- 

ther, without any metal separation—a sort of minute mosaic, 
ike the miillefiort still made by the Murano glass-workers. A 
number of glass rods of different colours are arranged in a bundle, 
so that the ends of the rods form the design; the whole bundle is 
then melted together into one stick, which, while soft, is pulled 
out to a greatly diminished thickness, the relative position of 
each rod remaining the same, so that, without other alteration, the 
sectional design in the rod is reduced to a fraction of its former 
diameter. In this way glass patterns were made with the design 
so delicate and minute that a microscope is needed to trace the 
separate pieces of the mosaic. Wonderful examples of this process 
have been found in ancient Egypt—as, for example, the glass bezel 
of a ring now in the British Museum, in which the figure of a sacred 
hawk is formed by the union of microscopically minute sticks 
of glass. One of the advantages of this ingenious device was that 
a large number of slices, each with S a equally perfect, 
could be cut from one of these compo sticks ot glass. This 
great skill on the part of the early Celts of Ireland points to a 
previously existing intercourse with Roman Britain, where v 
elaborate specimens of glass-work of this class are still occasionally 
discovered among other Roman remains; as, for example, the 
beautiful fibula, ornamented with a dise of glass mosaic, which 
was found recently at Caerleon, and is now preserved in the 
Museum there. 

Miss Stokes gives, among the many admirable woodcuts which 
illustrate her volume, a drawing of the celebrated Tara brooch, 
now one of the chief treasures of the Dublin collection ; its whole 
surface is enriched with delicate gold filagree work, and studded 
with gems and bosses of variegated glass, making it one of the 
most beautiful pieces of jewelry in the world. Another fibula of 
almost equal splendour was dug up some years ago on the site 
of the ancient battlefield of Largs in Ayrshire ; in style of work- 
ey ey date of execution it closely resembles the more cele- 
brated brooch. One curious Celtic custom, that of enshrining 


patterns or woven stuffs, 
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valuable MSS. in a richly ornamented metal casing, still survives 
among the Coptic Christians of Egypt; who use as one of the 
ornaments to be set on the altar on festivals, a silver box encasing 
some old copy of the Gospels or Liturgy. Even in design, though 
far inferior in beauty of workmanship, many of the Coptic silver 
cases for books clenaly resemble such Irish examples as those illus- 
trated by Miss Stokes at pp. 93 and 95. 

The last section of this very interesting volume is devoted to 
the early architecture of Ireland, beginning with the monastic 
stone beehive huts, which look like rude copies on a small scale 
of the great beehive treasuries of Mycenew and Orchomenos. 
These early Irish monasteries consist of a group of small bee- 
hive huts, together with one or more almost equally small 
rectangular chapels, similar in construction to the stone dwelling 
chambers; the whole group is enclosed for purposes of defence 
within a surrounding precinct wall. This arrangement is one of 

ial interest, as there are some reasons for thinking that a very 
similar plan for monasteries survived in Britain till nearly the 
time of the Norman Conquest. The existence of the great plan on 
vellum of the Benedictine Abbey of St. Gall in Switzerland, 
drawn during the reign of Charlemagne, has caused the general 
belief that the later arrangement was widely used as early as 
the ninth century ; the St. Gall plan being in most points closely 
similar to the stereotyped Benedictine arrangement of post-Norman 
times. It appears, however, from various indications that the 
primitive Celtic plan in some cases survived in England till the 
arrival of the Normans introduced a new and more stately style 
of stone architecture. This appears to have been the case in the im- 
pees Abbey of Abingdon, near Oxford, as is shown by the Abbey 

Jhronicle printed among the Master of the Rolls Series (vol. ii. 

p- 272). This valuable Chronicle describes the plan “ quomodo 
constructum est primo monasterium Abbendoniz.” of the 
monks had a little house and chapel; the separate houses were 
round an open court, on one side of which was the main 
church, built after the early fashion, with an apse at both ends. 
This curious plan appears to give us the transitional link between 
the primitive Celtic arrangement of the scattered huts and the 
later Benedictine system of grouping the various monastic build- 
ings round a cloister, The use of the two apses belongs to another 
period of transition, the oldest method being to have one apse only, 
not at the East, but at the West end; the reason being that the 
celebrant at first stood behind the altar, facing the people. ‘Thus 
the apse was placed at the West in order that the priest might 
face The later custom was for the celebrant to stand between 
the altar and the people, with his back to the worshippers, and so 
during the period of transition from the one custom to the other 
it was not unusual to add a second (eastern) apse to churches 
which already had one at the west end, as was done, for example, 
at Canterbury and other English cathedrals. In some cases even 
a new church was built with both apses, as, indeed, is shown in 
the celebrated St. Gall plan. In this way the primitive Celtic 
type of monastery gains a new interest when we realize that it 
survived and influenced the architecture of this country long after 
the invasion of the Teutonic races had put an end to the dis- 
tinctively Celtic arts. With regard to the curious round towers 
of Ireland, Miss Stokes has much that is interesting to say. By 
@ minute comparison of the different styles of masonry and carving 
used in these buildings, she is able to arrive at a very satisfactory 
conclusion as to their date and the object with which they 
were built. By carefully tabulating a list of the existing ex- 
amples the author arrives at the following conclusions :—* That 
the earliest of the round towers are not older than the ninth 
century, the latest dating probably from the twelfth century ; that 
they were always built adjoining or near to a church, the com- 
monest position being about twenty feet from the north-west 
angle of the church; and, lastly, that their original object was to 
rovide a place of shelter and security during the invasion of the 
Galsta Northmen, who so often harassed the northern and 
eastern shores of Ireland, especially from the ninth to the eleventh 
centuries, within which period nearly all these towers appear to 
have been erected. 

On the whole, Miss Stokes's work is a model handbook of its 
class; its only fault is that there is not a great deal more of it, 
and this we hope may be corrected in a future work, in which the 
author may not be so narrowly limited in point of space, 


NOVELS.* 


OUNTESS IRENE is a very romantic and sentimental story, 
with a very prosaic and practical moral. The story consists of 

a year’s events in the life of a beautiful girl with the face of an 
angel, the soul of an artist, and the voice of a siren. The moral is, 
nerally, that you should mind your own business, and particu- 
ly that you should have nothing whatever to do with Polish 
Jews. If Irene Nugent had not been touched by the woes of 
Levinsky, and befriended that very commonplace adventuress 

in a variety of imprudent ways, she would not have gone near to 


* Countess Irene. By the Author of “ Lauterdale” and “Caterina.” 
3 vols. London: Blackwood & Sons. 

The Second Son, By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of “The Wizard’s Son,” 
“ Hester,” &c. 3 vols. London: Macmillan. 
- Whose Wife? By Mrs. Harcourt-Roe, Author of “A Friend in Ten 
The Bachelor Vicar of Newporth,” &c. London: Allen 


causing her lover's death and her own. The lover in question, 
Herbert Harding by name, an Englishman in the Austrian mili 
service, was nearly murdered by his defeated antagonist in a du 
and it may be remarked in passing that a more horrible duel was 
never described. That, however, is almost at the end of the book, 
and the vicissitudes of Olga Levinsky’s worthless career occupy a 
large part of the three volumes, The life depicted is chiefly 
Viennese, the Emperor and Empress of Austria appearing with at 
least sufficient frequency. We have also, however, a fair —_ 
tion of low life, such as that of the couple with whom Olga 
lodges, and a very revolting study it is, Scarcely, indeed, since 
the publication of that French about Berlin, wherein the 
author veraciously observes that any female inhabitant of that 
city would sell herself for a plate of roast goose, has there 
been printed anything quite so nauseous as the account of Frau 
Denk and her husband. A single quotation will, perhaps, suffice 
to justify this remark. Frau Denk, who believed herself to 
have good grounds for being jealous of her lord, found him 
waiting outside the door of their house, which he could not 
enter until she returned. She “ unlocked the door and changed 
the key in the lock to the inside.” She then turned suddenly and 
fastened her talons like a tigress in his face, tearing it deeply from 
forehead to chin, and before he could recover from the shock she 
closed and locked the door, leaving the wounded and bleeding man 
to his own pleasant reflections in the street.” It is only fair to 
say that the rest of the book is very different from those chapters 
which deal with the Denks and their affairs, and to add that any 
one interested in the social life of Vienna will gather ry! of 
interesting information to compensate for much sordid detail. The 
family life of the Nugents, on the other hand, is drawn with 
admirable delicacy of touch, and Irene’s friend, the intellectual 
and sagacious, if not very lively, Irma von Thurn, is as whole- 
some and natural a character as almost any living novelist 
could draw. The wayward Irene, with her passion for singing 
in public, and her irresistible impulse to other people's 
lives for them, will chiefly, perhaps only, attract the musical 
and esthetic reader. She is, however, well worth writing about, 
which is more than can be said for most modern heroines, and 
her conquest of the old Baron Lindheim at Gmunden is told with 
exquisite grace. Grace is, indeed, the chief merit of Countess 
Irene, and distinguishes all those pages in it which are agreeable 
to read. The sketches of scenery are done with a light, firm hand 
which seems equally at home on the Danube and on the Shannon, 
For the author contrives to bring into his otherwise exclusively 
German drama some few episodes from the Irish politics and 
prospects of 1870, the year of the story. Inthe background looms 
the war between France and Prussia, in which Austria-Hungary 
was, of course, neutral, but in which she might, if France had 
< even temporarily successful, easily have become involved. 
or the truly wonderful part played by Mendelssohn's “ Slumber 
Song,” for the hairbreadth escape of Count Nugent in his voy 
down the Danube, for the circumstances which led Captain 
Harding innocently to incur the vengeance of Olga Levinsky’s 
disappointed suitor, the book itself must be consulted. Were not 
the sex of the author proclaimed by himself to be masculine, we 
should unhesitatingly have set down Countess Irene as the work 
ofalady. Short of genius, and perhaps humour, it contains all 
the good qualities of a novel. There is a curiously foreign flavour 
in the style of the conversations; but that is not inappropriate to 
the atmosphere and surroundings, 
Mrs. Oliphant’s latest book is neither a particularly pleasant nor 
a particularly interesting one. The second son himself is a poor 
creature, understood to be highly intellectual, but never saying or 
doing anything to prove it, or even to disprove it, which would in 
the circumstances be a relief. Of his two brothers, the eldest is a 
semi-romantic nincompoop, with whom Mrs. Oliphant herself gets 
so bored that she kills him in a highly improbable manner, while’ 
the youngest is an irreclaimable brute, one of a class with which 
judges and magistrates must deal, but which authors of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s stamp might, with advantage to themselves and their 
readers, neglect. There is no redeeming feature in Stephen 
Mitford’s character. He is merely a bestial savage, whose proper 
lace is the criminal dock, and not the drawing-room table. 
zac drew men as bad as Stephen, perhaps worse. But there 
is some mental excitement in unravelling the skeins of their 
wickedness, whereas Stephen is simply the sort of person for whose 
benefit the Legislature sanctioned the punishment of flogging. 
The Squire himself is really not very much better, and it is to be 
hoped that no foreigner will take the family life of Melcombe as a 
typical picture. The excessive and monotonous rudeness which 
prevails between Mr. Mitford and his sons is certainly not charac- 
teristic of an age with yy of faults of its own, nor is rural 
society quite so uncouth as Mrs. Oliphant seems to suppose. 
Lily Ford, the gamekeeper’s daughter, who turned the heads of 
two Mitfords, and cost the life of one, never emerges from the 
chrysalis stage in which we first find her, and Mrs. Oliphant evi- 
dently did not think her worth the trouble of bringing out, ‘The 
same remark applies even more strongly to Nina Mitford, who as 
a little girl is one of the cleverest, if the most odious, amo 
Mrs. Oliphant’s minor creations. Her creator simply grows ti 
of her, and drops her without scruple so soon as she has played 
her not very important part in playing the spy upon her brother. 
The plot is of the most ultra-conventional type, turning, as it 
does, upon an elopement, a question of identity, an escape of 
imperilled innocence, and the alteration of a will. Edmund 
Mitford’s marriage is brought about by causes which would in 
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actual life barely justify a morning call, and when Miss Tra 
has — about having “thrown herself at his head,” we cannot 
say that they are baseless, It is a pity that Mrs. Oliphant, who 
can write English with polished ease and finish, should fall into 
the trick of using a French word when it is not wanted. Such 
as “the sourd, mysterious something which stood between 
jim and Elizabeth,” “a sourd mixture of anger and alarm and 
satisfaction,” “a sowrd antagonism,” show a somewhat limited 
command both of French and English. One of Mr. Mitford's 


uliarities was so di ble that it might have been less often 
Peecribed. We refer to the “foam” which “flew from his mouth” 
on the numerous occasions when he was in a . This may 


have been what Falstaff meant when he said, “Vall me horse. 

But —_ propensities in the human race had better be left to 

physio ogists. When all is said and done, however, The Second 
is a clever book. 

The answer to the question which Mrs. Harcourt-Roe has chosen 
for hertitle isnot difficult. Elma Tremaine’s husband does not die till 
the end of the book, and although she married Percival Murray in 
the belief that George Brownrigg was dead, that piece of inadvert- 
ence on her part could not, of course, get rid of George as a “hard 


fact.” The story turns upon what the virtuous but unlucky Elma 


ought to do when she discovers that she is not Mr. Murray’s wife. 
As, however, there is no explanation of the almest incredible 
levity with which she had accepted the at first unwelcome atten- 
tions of Brownrigg while in honour bound to Murray, the sym- 
pathy of the most tender-hearted reader in her ng and 
consequent misfortunes is a good deal diminished, Mrs. Harcourt- 
Roe has a great passion for matrimonial complications, though her 
book is not in the least improper, and the reader who does not 
share the taste had better avoid Whose Wife? Elma, it may be 
said in extenuation, as Mr. Disraeli said of Byron, was “ very 
— She was only sixteen when she came from New Zea- 
in the same ship with Mr. Brownrigg, and she had plenty 
of money, which, we are told, she could not “ touch ” till she 
was eighteen. How she could “ touch” it then, not being of 
age, Mrs. Harcourt-Roe does not explain. Mr. Brownrigg wanted 
the money, and, after being some time disliked and despised, 
suddenly found himself its ssor along with the hand of its mis- 
tress, Of Mr. — reeding a single specimen + suffice. 
When Percival returned from the antipodes, and met Elma, her 
husband remarked, “ No flirting with him, young lady, remember 
that ; for I won’t have it.” The Brownriggs speedily querrelled, 
and Mr. B. threw political economy at her. This degradation was 
more than the cultivated Elma well could bear, and she retorted, 
with proud intelligence, “1 do not in the least care for political 
economists; if one attended to them, one would never do a kind 
action.” After this one partly understands why Mr. Broworigg 
left her and sought in the more congenial society of Utah that 
repose which the flippancy of an ignoramus can never afford. Some 
time after his departure Elma heard that he was dead, and made up 
for lost time by promptly marrying Percival. The circumstances of 
Mr. Brownrigg’s su demise were communicated to her, in a 
i ly businesslike manner, by Major Poole, a famous tra- 
. Elma bore it calmly, as was perhaps natural; but, by 
way of a likely hypothesis, took it into her head that the worthy 
George had been buried alive. She consulted the Major on this 
point, who hastened to reassure her by saying “He was as dead 
as a door-nail.” “ He felt this comparison,” we are informed, “ to 
be irreverent, but made it simply from the fact that he knew of 
no other to express an equal amount of deadness.” After marry- 
ing, or doing her best to marry, Percival, Elma became a mother. 
It was a boy, and the father’s emotion found vent in a passionate 
outery. “I thought no man cared about a baby,” he exclaimed ; 
“ but if I lost this little chap, it would be an actual grief to me.” 
Could paternal love go further? We need not pursue the narra- 
tive of Mrs. Brownrigg’s trials when George turns up, as odious 
as ever and just as much in want of money. He is a violent 
Tuffian, but a good deal more lifelike than John Newcastle, the 
famous author, or his uncomfortable, mysterious wife, with a con- 
cealed title. Mrs. Harcourt-Roe’s pages may amuse an idle hour, 
and she is sometimes most amusing when she means to be most 
serious. But she describes herself in speaking of some imaginary 
, rsonage as “ simply & manufacturer 0 something to read, not a 
writer, 


HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN PEOPLE.* 


MEXICAN history after the completion of the Spanish con- 
quest is nota a attractive subject, and, though 
Mr. Bancroft in this abridgment of his exhaustive work upon it 
has treated it with clearness and, along with some slovenliness of 
oo with a certain degree of vigour, his book as a whole 
lacks interest. The description of Aztec civilization and the 
narrative of the conquest by Uortés are the pleasantest parts of his 
volume. Nearly three centuries of viceregal rule are passed over 
very briefly, though full accounts are given of two or three of the 
few striking events that occurred during the long period of Spanish 

ibusters, how again and again the crops were destro 

by floods, and how one famine led to a serious -riot in 
capital; but the rule of the viceroys was marked by little save a 


gradual decline in the character of the European population. For 
the most none but Castilians by birth were appointed to any 
of the higher offices in the Church, the State, or army, and a 
feeling of bitterness up between them and the Creoles of 
much the same kind as that which existed in Ireland between the 
English by birth and the English by blood. In both countries 
alike the resident families of the conquering race sank to a lower 
level of civilization. Ireland, however, the English by blood 
became at least as turbulent as their Celtic neighbours, while in 
Mexico “the three centuries of colonial rule were marked by 
@ monotony so dead, a society so stagnant, as almost to bring 
about a lapse into barbarism of the Europeans here vegetating.” 
After pointing out the main causes which alienated the Mexicans 

pain, Mr. Bancroft relates at considerable _—— the early 
struggle for independence under the leadership of Hidalgo, the 
curate of Dolores. Brave and single-hearted as Hidalgo was, he 
had neither military skill nor political ability, and though his suc- 
cessor Morelos, who was also a priest, was a man of far greater 
genius, the war, which was conducted on both sides with great 
ferocity, ended in the total overthrow of the insurgents. Mexican 
independence was the fruit of the revolutio movements in 
Spain in 1820. The nation seems to have acquired its new poli- 
tical position before it had learnt how to make a good use of it. 
The fairly bright chapters on the revolution are followed by a 
dreary record of the intrigues of a number of second-rate adven- 
turers, of constant changes in the constitution, and of a succession 
of obscure and ignoble struggles. The discipline that the nation 
needed was to some extent supplied by the efforts it made to repel 
foreign interference. Neverth , until within the last ten years 
the Republic has constantly been disturbed by tumults and some- 
times even by civil war. The triumphant vindication of Mexican 
independence unfortunately involved the execution of the Emperor 
Maximilian. As this well-meaning and feeble foreigner endeavoured 
with the help of a foreign army to overthrow the Republic, and 
compel the Mexicans to acknowledge his sovereignty, they can 
scarcely be held responsible for his death; it lies at the door 
of the French Emperor, who used him to serve his own ends, 
and deserted him in his time of need. The narrative is brought 
down to the second administration of the President Diaz, which 
began in 1884. The character and work of this able and unselfish 
statesman are described in glowing terms; his two administrations 
form, we are told, “ what may truthfully be called the Golden Age 
of Mexico.” Mr. Bancroft’s b ae contains a good deal 
of information about the social life and progress of the country, 
and is furnished with a large number of maps, plans, portraits, 
and other illustrations. 


INCWADI YAML* 


R. MATTHEWS has had a long and varied experience of 
South Africa, and in this volume he gives his readers a 
somewhat long and varied selection from the leaves of his diary, 
Had he discarded his diary altogether, and consolidated his ex- 
periences, he would, in our opinion, have produced a better book. 
As it is, some useful and interesting information is hidden in a 
t deal of matter to which these epithets cannot be applied, 
e may also take exception to his mysterious title of “ Incwadi 
Yami,” which does not convey any clear idea to the minds of the 
uninitiated. Dr. Matthews Reach his South African career as a 
district surgeon in Natal, and in course of time found his way to 
the Diamond Fields, where he became Vice-President of the 
Legislative Council, and subsequently, on the annexation of the 
province to the Cape Colony, the senior member for Kimberley. 
By far the most interesting part of his book is that which d 
with the development of the great diamond-digging industry, and 
the schemes and artifices of that rascally fraternity the I. D. B., 
or illicit diamond buyers. The whole story is melancholy, and to 
the believer in human nature most depressing. There is a saying 
that five years in South Africa is suflicient to corrupt the most 
immaculate, and that a man who has lived there for seven should 
not be believed upon his oath. Dr. Matthews’s revelations cer- 
tainly give colour to what we still hope is a slander. According 
to his account, the larger part of the community of Kimberley 
was, and to some extent is still, mixed up in this nefarious 
traftic. The temptation of obtaining diamonds at a fraction of 
their value seems to be altogether too much for poor human 
nature, and is indulged even by persons in official positions, 
and, to all appearance, of the solemnest respectability. Legis- 
lative enactments of the most stringent severity have again and 
again proved powerless to check the evil, and even when the de- 
linquent has been caught and sentenced, he has, it seems, more 
than once been set free to resume his career of fraud, by means 
that will not bear examination. In other words, his profits being 
large, he has been able to spend some portion of them in buying a 
reprieve. “There is,” says Dr. Matthews, quoting from a local 
newspaper, “‘something terribly revolting about the extent of 
crime arising out of the I. D. B. calling in all its ramifications, 
Inducing servants to steal, murder, perjury, receiving stolen goods, 
white women prostituting themselves to Kafirs for payment in 
diamonds, little boys employed by mining Companies taught to 
steal and supplied with false pockets in which to conceal the gems, 
bribes attempted on officers of law, and a thousand other crimes 
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are practised and gloried in by gangs of ruffians whom the law 
seldom reaches.” 

It is, however, time to explain the method of this fraternity of 
thieves. Diamonds, as most people will be aware, are sorted out 
of the diamondiferous stuff by native “hands.” Some of these 
hands are probably in the pay of the fraternity, or, to be more 
accurate, are humble members of it. A fine stone is turned up 
by one of them when nobody is looking. He seizes it, hides it in 
his hair, in his mouth, or in some other portion of his person. 
Or if a goat lie handy he twists it in his wool and tends the animal 
affectionately till an opportunity occurs of redeeming the stone. 
Or perchance he conceals it behind a rock, or forces it down the 
throat of a dog, or, Homeric device, he swallows it himself. The 
gem being restored to the light of day from its hiding-place, what- 
ever it may have been—and many a diamond now sparkling on 
a lady’s neck has made acquaintance with the stomach of a 
Kafir—the dusky thief in due course puts himself in communi- 
cation with another native of a superior class, This man is 
a tout in the pay of a low white man; a “Mean White,” as he 
is called in the Colonies, The tout buys the stone fcr, let us say, 
a hundredth part of its value, and the thief spends the money on 
the vile drink which it is the peculiar pride of civilization to supply 
to the es repmmnn savage, and, so far as he is concerned, there 
is an end of the transaction. Then the tout carries the stone to 
the Mean White, and receives from him a sum of money, perhaps 
double what he has given to the actual thief. The Mean White 
in his turn takes it to the licensed buyer of diamonds, who is 
possibly a person of glaring and even aggressive respectability— 
a churchwarden or member of the municipality, or at the least a 
merchant of good antecedents—and from him receives, perhaps, a 
tenth part of the worth of the gem. So far so good; but still 
there are slips between the cup and the lip, and it is sometimes 
found difficult to convey the stuff out of the country to the final 
receiver in London. To this end many artifices are resorted to. We 
have heard of innocent-looking fowling-pieces, which on examina- 
tion have been found to be loaded with diamonds to within an inch 
of the muzzle; while such repositories as novels with holes cut in 
the leaves, the quills of ostrich feathers, and boots with hollow 
heels are not uncommon, Often the fair sex are found to be useful 
auxiliaries in these adventures, for there is a peculiar sacredness 
about a lady’s underclothing that appeals to the mind of the 
Customs officer. The man would be bold who merely ventured 
on her back hair. However this may be, by far the greater 
number of stones so procured arrive safely in Europe. Most 
people will naturally think that the native rascal who takes the 
stone is responsible for this state of things, but it is not the 
case. The native, as is well known, and as Dr. Matthews is 
careful to explain, never dreamed of stealing diamonds until 
he was taught to thieve by the white receiver of stolen goods, 
and after his simple virtue had been debauched by “ Cape smoke.” 
More especially is this true of natives of the Zulu race, amongst 
whom, when they are as yet uncontaminated by civilization, honesty 
is not only a policy, but a universal practice, 

- Dr. Matthews tells some interesting tales of the I.D.B. fraternity. 
In the dead of a certain night in the year 1872 he was roused 
from sleep and confronted by a trembling and midd citizen 
of the Fields, who informed him that he had swallo a thirty- 
carat diamond and two sovereigns—just to show his friends how 
the scoundrels did it, and was now anxious to be rid of these 
foreign substances, which had presumably begun to disagree. 
Ultimately they were recovered, and the happy citizen departed 


with the diamond, leaving the gold in payment. Of course this 
man had dis of the diamond under imminent fear of detec- 
tion; but why he took the two sovereigns, not knowing we can- 


not say—unless it was to get his hand in. Some people, by the 
way, appear to be able to swallow very large stones, for so lately 
as last year, a native dying under suspicious circumstances, his 
body was opened, and a sixty-carat stone found in his stomach. 
Here is another tale. A white gentleman lived with a pretty 
Fingo woman, who also acted as his agent in the “trade.” H 
fell ill of fever, and for weeks lay in a state of delirium, between 
life and death. She nursed him tenderly through it all, and, 
what is more, kept up his connexion with the “boys”; so that, 
when he came to himself, she was enabled to present him with 
hundreds of carats of fine stones. And now mark the sequel! 
No sooner was he strong enough than he departed to Europe, 
taking every and farthing that she had collected with him, 
and leaving the unfortunate girl to starve on the streets, Ona 
certain occasion Dr. Matthews was called in to attend a dying 
digger who had once worked a claim for him, These were the 
-words that him when he told the man that there was no 

:—“I shan’t, I can’t, I won't die without telling you how 
when I worked your and Mr. Lynch’s claim in No. 6 I robbed 
you of nearly all your diamonds.” 

In the face of stories such as these and of a mass of other 
evidence, it is sometimes difficult not to believe that civilization 
4s a failure, and that the educated Christian man, except under 
very exceptional circumstances, and when restrained by the strictest 

ure of law, is a lower animal at heart than the savage he 

ises and destroys with drink and rifle bullets. 

. Matthews made a journey to the battlefields near Newcastle, 
in Natal, shortly after the Majuba surrender. In Newcastle itself 
he attended a grand concert, at which the band of the 97th Regi- 
ment performed, Presently a gentleman began to sing a song of 
& soul-stirring and patriotic nature. Thereon the gods broke out, 


“ Verdomte Englishman.” “Go and fight the Boers!” “Why 
did you run?” It must have been a pleasing and instructive 
scene. Dr. Matthews also had an interview in 1886 with Piet 
Joubert, the Boer eral, which, if it does not actually throw 
new light on the Majuba disaster, goes far towards confirming 
accounts that have hitherto been received with doubt in this 
country. Here is an extract from their conversation :— 

“ But tell me, General,” I said, “were the English fully aware that the 
Boers were really coming up the mountain to attack them ?” 

“Yes, of course they were. They knew it for eight hours, as it was five 
o'clock in the morning when they the first two shots, and it was one 
o’clock when we got to the top.” 
pig it was not, as it is alleged, a sudden attack in force which gained 

e ” 

The General smiled at my question. “How could it be when heavy 

was going on all the morning up to the very last moment.” 

“ When the top was gained by the Sons what took place next ?” 

“ There was no resistance ; all was over in a minute or two.” 

“ But tell me, General, how do you account for the fact that soo English 
should - before 60 Boers who had just had an eight hours’ climb up the 
mountain 

“T don’t wish to give any opinion,” said the General, looking 
indeed; “but I Bead arte Ae ee of God was with us all through.” 


his subsequent interview with Sir Evelyn Wood, for which we 
must refer the curious to his book, For our part we take the 
liberty to doubt its entire accuracy. We cannot more fitly 
conclude these remarks, and especially our allusions to Dr. 
Matthews’s comments on the Boer war, than by quoting a notice 
(with which many of our readers are doubtless familiar) which 
he found posted in an inn at Ladysmith, and which seems to us 
to sum up the whole matter with some truth :— 
SacreD TO THE Memory OF 
HONOR, 
Tue BeLtovep Wire or JOHN BULL. 
Sue Diep IN THE TRANSVAAL, AND 
Was Buriep at Canpanar, Marcu 1881. 


Her Enp was PEACE. 


MEDICAL BOOKS.* 


T isa t pity that Dr. Parkin’s work has been posthu- 
I muon palit for, although not unmindful of the adage 
nil nisi bonum, it is impossible to criticize it favourably, if indeed 
seriously. This is the more to be regretted since it bears evi- 
dence that the author was a man of pains and learning, and must 
have spent no little time and thought in fabricating his theory. 
Starting from the dictum of Hippocrates—“ Aer est omnium 
rex morborumque causa ”—the author strives to demonstrate that 
the cause of all epidemics, whether cholera, measles, small-pox, 
or the black plague, is some altogether indefinite pollution of 
the atmosphere due to subterranean exhalations. Hippocrates 
was nearly right, in so far as the air is undoubtedly one vehicle 
which commonly conveys contagious spores. Dr. Parkin is alto- 
gether wrong in saying (p. 142), “ These conclusions granted, 
there is an end of the contagious origin of diseases.” And when 
we are gravely told that epidemic di may be shut out of 
@ house by closing the doors and windows, we are tempted to 
ask how long persons thus hermetically sealed could survive 
the want of fresh oxygen. For, if the apertures were not 
hermetically sealed, the exclusion of the contaminated outside 
air could ie only partial, and therefore ineffectual, more espe- 
cially so if, as the author maintains, the morbific principle be 
of a gaseous nature. We think it only right to protest against 
such pernicious advice. No allusion is made in the work to the 
discoveries of bacteriology in the past few years, and we can only 
charitably a, that the work was written, and has not been 
revised, since Koch, Pasteur, Lister, and others first demonstrated 
the pathogenic powers of micro-organisms. That certain condi- 
tions of the atmosphere are more favourable to the rapid develop- 
ment of pathogenic isms than are other conditions, seems 
very probable; but that is a very different thing from Dr. Parkin’s 
theory that all epidemic diseases are caused by some poisonous 
gas—the chemical composition of which he does not attempt to 
formulate—which emanates from the ground, owing to volcani 
action. The attempt to prove this wild theory is painfully 
illogical, and is little likely to be heard of again. 

Dr. Woakes’s book is obviously that of a man who has paid special 
attention to the interdependent train of maladies which constitute 
its title, who has observed keenly, and reasoned out his theory in 
the true spirit of mags pw inquiry. The demonstration of 
the causal relationships of these ies to ethmoiditis forms, 
indeed, the principal part of the book ; and to this end the author 
has brought forward a mass of proof—physiological, pathological, 
and clinical—which entitles his views to the highest respect. We 
think that in a future edition the value of the work might be 
enhanced by more copious reference to the predisposing and 
exciting causes of ethmoiditis, which appears from thie week to 


* The Volcanic Origin of Epidemics. By John Parkin, M.D. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 

Nasal P 8, with Neuralgia, Hay Fever, and Asth in relation to 
Edward Woakes, M.D. Lond. London : K. Lewis. 
The Commoner Diseases and Accidents to Life and Limb. By M. M. 
Basil, M.B. (Edinb.) London: J. & A. Churchill. 

The Diseases of the Bible. By Sir Risdon Bennett, M.D. London: 


and drove him from the stage. “Loop!” (run) they cried, 


The Religious Tract Society. 


Piet Joubert also favoured Dr. Matthews with an account of 
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be the root-stock of a pathological tree which has many branches. 
Dr. Woakes has traced those branches most carefully to the 
t stock, and has thrown new light upon many points hitherto 
ue and undetermined. He writes lucidly as well as forcibly, 
ough here and there the style is needl turgid ; as, for ex- 
ample, at 31, where we read, “Or if a female, a hysterically 
constituted individual, unequal to the adequate discharge of the 
ordinary duties of life, and still less capable of rising to the higher 
walks of intellectual labour, or of successfully confronting the 
exigencies of physical enterprise.” But this can 4 readily forgiven 
ina work which possesses such solid and valuable qualities as render 
it a distinct acquisition to medical science. 

It is no easy task to simplify the language of science so that it 
shall be comprehended by unscientifically trained minds; and after 
the attempt has been made, it is equally difficult to get the public 
to take an interest in such a book at all. Most people are quite 
self-satisfied with the generally grotesque smattering of medical 
lore which they have imagined for themselves, or picked up at 
random from other sources, legitimate or otherwise, and they see no 
necessity for such commonplace advice as the little book before 
us contains. Nevertheless, those who do read it will gain no 
small amount of valuable information, conveyed in common-sense, 
if homely, The author very distinctly repudiates any 
attempt to teach the rudiments of medical science, but wisely con- 
fines himself to telling people what they ought not to do, in certain 
contingencies, and what simple measures they ought to take, 
pending the arrival of the responsible medical adviser. The 
chapter on Patent Medicines is a timely warning to those heartless 
amateurs who are so much addicted to trying experiments upon 
their own helpless offspring ; and the writer notes with quite justi- 
fiable cynicism, the non-survival, and therefore elimination, of the 
many silly adult dupes who undertake their own diagnosis and treat- 
ment. The paltry revenue derived by Government from the sale of 
stamps upon patent nostrums is denounced, as it deserves to be, 
in no measured terms. Not a few imperfections of style may be 
noted in the work, but the motive is altogether honest and good. 

The preface to these essays informs us that the author has “ con- 
fined himself mainly to the medical aspects of the subjects dis- 
cussed.” With all due deference we submit that this very proper 
resolution is not very apparent in the following » Pp. 10:— 
“Tn some cases they (te. diseases) appear to have occurred as 

i calamities. ... In some they were inflicted simply as 
signs, as in the case of the leprosy of Moses, and were of temporary 
duration. In others they were evidently brought about by direct 
Divine intervention, as a punishment for sin, &c. &c.” There is 
surely less of science than of theological dogma in such observa- 
tions as these ; and the prevailing animus of the work is even more 
apparent in the following astounding passage, pp. 21 and 22:— 
- There is little difficulty, therefore, in understanding what ma 
be meant by leprosy in the house or raiment .... Some Jewis 
writers maintain that the marks of house leprosy correspond 
exactly in appearance with those of the person,” &c, Although 
the author adds that “ no appearances on inanimate objects can be 
said to indicate either leprosy or any other malady,” he thus 
apologetically glides over the plain fact that the compiler of Leviticus 
enunciated the preposterous dictum that inanimate objects might 
be attacked by leprosy as well as man. Much space is occupied 
in quoting ancient writers upon the subject of leprosy, and the 
chaos that has arisen from confounding empa and elephantiasis is 
duly recognized; and yet at p. 49 we find it very difficult to 
determine whether the author himself applies the latter term to 
“true leprosy ” or not. As a matter of , the direst confusion 
existed from the earliest times, and even now exists, regarding 
the differentiation and nomenclature of skin manifestations, an 
we quite fail to see what good end can be served in trying to 
elucidate the paradoxical descriptions of Biblical leprosy and 
other cutaneous disorders. Certainly the writer has shown nothing 
more than that the compilers of both the Old and New Testa- 
ments were hopelessly bewildered in their attempts to classify these 

i The writer on to discuss the diagnosis of the 
various “plagues” which are evidenced as vessels of divine 
wrath, and to identify them more or less with well-known modern 
plagues, Surely this is quite irrelevant from a scientific point 
of view. Then, as now, such epidemics appear to have slain the 
good and the bad indiscriminately; yet we are left to infer 
(p. 11) that the priest could avert the impending doom, while the 
ysician was powerless, 
DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY AND 
LITERATURE.* 


ous noble collection of biographies and treatises ought 
properly to be reviewed, as it has been compiled, by distri- 
bution amongst specialists. Many of its articles, if they were 
printed in a larger type, would make volumes of a considerable 
size and provide the critic with plenty of hard work. The fly- 
leaf inserted by the publishers is intended, we presume, to call the 
jal notice of reviewers as well as readers to some thirty of the 

ief articles. The list includes several which are sure to com- 
mand attention by the proved capacity of their writers as experts, 
such as the wonderfully elaborate monograph upon “ Origines,” by 
Canon Westcott; the helpful elucidation by Professor Salmon of 


e icti Christian Bi , Literature, Sects, and Doctrines, 
Wot Edited by William Smith, D.GL, 
and Wace, D.D, Vol. IV. N-Z. don: John Murray. 


“ The ne => Soy the Apostles,” and his essays upon “Simon 
Magus” and the “Ophites”; the valuable doctrinal essays of 
Professor Stokes; the consummate study of “Synesius ” by the 
late Mr. Halcomb ; the thorough handling of early Christian 
poets by the Rev. W. Lock, not only under the general heading 
of “ Verse Writers,” but in his pai ing analytical biographies 
of Prudentius and Sedulius. “ Prosper of Aquitaine,” “Sidonius 
Apollinaris,” and “Paulinus of Nola” are treated with subtle 
critical skill and much detail by Canon Phillott. Orientius, to 
whose “Commonitorium” Adolf Ebert has given considerable 
space in the first volume of his Geschichte der christlich-latei- 
nischen Literatur—which covers the same period as the present 
Dictionary—is dismissed by Mr. H. A. Wilson with less than a 
column, who, however, refers to Ebert as one of his authorities. 
Amongst other contributions of the first order, mention ought to 
be made of the exhaustive critical essays by the learned ex- 
lorer of the sources of the Roman Petr’ , Professor R. A. 
ipsius—* Pistis Sophia,” “Sophia” (Achamoth), “Thaddeus,” 
and the dissertation on the Gnostic “ Valentinus.” It is scarcely 
agreeable, however, to the grateful student of so — a library 
to continue naming its particular treatises, when he is obliged 
to leave so much fine and accurate work unnamed. There are 
no fewer than a hundred and twelve articles under the heading 
of “Theodorus.” One of these, Professor Swete’s “Theodorus 
of Mopsuestia,” is really a book; while such articles as the 
« Wilfri us regret the arbitrary chronological bound 
at which the writers are obliged to cease. When shall — 
have equally — hands to continue early English “ Christian 
Biography,” at least as far as the Norman Conquest? The in- 
conveniences of this chronological barrier confront us again und 
again in the Continental and Eastern biographies. It is par- 
ticularly awkward in the history of important local churches and 
the successions of bishops ina See. The series of prelates named 
Nerses, beginning with Nerses I., or the Great, who had so powerful 
an influence over Armenian Christendom, may be taken as an ex- 
ample. Professor Stokes gives an account of “ Norseses I.,” and of 
the comparatively insignificant “ Norseses IT.” and “ Norseses III.” ; 
but the chronological warning-post stops him from entering into 
the much more important biographies of Nerses IV. and of Nerses 
of Lambron. Hence the inquirer will often be obliged, here as 
elsewhere, to put the Dictionary aside, and turn to Herzog or to 
Wetzer and Welte. The official title of the great Armenian 
relates, by the way, is not uniformly given. In ge peer it is 
tinized as “Catholicus,” in others it is half G and half 
Latin, as “Catholicos.” “ Katholicos’” and “Catholicus” are 
equally good; but the other forms are mongrel. The abrupt 
chronological is nowhere more provoking than in Mr. 
Barmby’s excellent notices of the Bishops of Rome, which are 
brought toa sudden stop with “Stephanus IV.” or III. Some 
Popes, of whom there is little to tell, such as “ Urbanus I.,” have 
been allowed a needlessly large space. Mr. Barmby has most 
carefully orientated the dates by the use of the Chronologie der 
rémischen Bischife of Professor Lipsius; yet he does not seem 
to have availed himself of the latest and most scientific authority 
on early Papal history, the Geschichte der rémischen Kirche bis 
sum Pontificat Leo's I., by one of the ablest of the Old Catholic 
theologians, Professor Joseph Langen, of Bonn, although the first 
volume, reaching to —— IIL, was published seven years ago. 
In his account of “Zephyrinus,” the first Roman bishop of whom 
we have a contemporary portraiture, he substantially but inde- 
follows the remarkable fact that 
e three greatest theologians of the age—not only Hippol 
but Origen and Tertullian also—were making 
against the Roman chair, and that each was successively con- 


demned it. Quintianum, the see of “ Zoticus,” one of the 
relates who took in the Roman synod of 313, is Kintzen, in 
Rheetia. The articles by writers of an exclusively Anglican 


learning occasionally need amplitication or revision. is is the 
case with the long essay on “ Patron Saints and Angels” by the 
late W. E. Scudamore. It deals too exclusively with the general 
cultus of the saints. Mr, Scudamore -_ that he was not 
acquainted with any book treating especially of patron saints; but 
so old a work as Heinrich Alt’s Die Heiligenbi would have 
supplied him richly with what he needed. The article has no 
reference to the characteristic place which nationality and patriot- 
ism held in the canonizations amongst newly-converted peoples, 
both in the East and West, which was one of the signs of the 
naturalness of the union between the Church and the nations, 
That abundant storehouse of sixth-century biography, The 
History of the Franks, by Bishop Gregory of Tours, has been 
sedulously ——— by a group of the contributors, particularly 
the Rev. C. Hole, Mr. 8. A. Bennett, and Dr. Gammack. e 
have found so many names of slight historical importance to be 
scrupulously recorded, that we were led to expect we should find 
in the Dictionary a reference to almost everybody whom Gregory 
has introduced. It is hard to see on what grounds some per- 
sons equally important and others more important have been 
excluded. Under “ Nicasius” Mr, Hole gives the names of three 
bishops, all anterior to the fifth century, but he omits a fourth 
—Nicasius, Bishop of Angouléme. Nanthin of Angouléme ap- 
pears amongst the Counts, but Ollo of Bourges is absent. ‘There 
are four entries under “ Parthenius”; a fifth should, at least, 
have been added—Parthenius, Bishop of Javols or Gabalitana urbs 
(Mende), to whose predecessor, “ Privatus,” Dr. Gammack has 
given an article. Gregory has drawn a lively sketch of a sixth 
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Parthenius, the brutal favourite of Theodebert. The Bishops 
Pientius of Poitiers and Pientius of Aix are both absent; so is 
Regalis, the diplomatic Bishop of Vannes, who sent out a pro- 
cession of clergy with cross and chora!-song to meet the invading 
army of King Gunthramm under Duke Ebrachar. The Frankish 
chief physician, Reovalis, who gave evidence in the monastic 
pene at Poitiers, deserved a notice. He was a sort of link 
between the old civilization of the Christian East and the 
new civilization of the Christian West. He had studied and 
tised medicine at the Imperial Court of the Omsars in 
nstantinople, and brought the science and manners of the 
East to the rude Court of Chilperich. Mr. Bennett gives only 
one “ Riculfus,” the third Archbishop of Mainz. e omits 
the two wicked Riculfs of Tours, the enemies of Gregory, one 
of whom was a sub-deacon, the other a priest of the Church 
of Tours. To the latter, whom G y describes as worse 
than Simon Magus, Count Lendast of Tours had promised 
the bishopric. He lived in the Church House—the episcopal 
palace—and while Gregory was absent with the King he acted 
exactly as if he were the bishop, giving away the landed property 
of the Church and administering chastisement to the clergy with 
his own hand. Gregory’s account of his rival is not likely to be 
impartial. Riculf was a native of Tours, the son of poor parents, 
and hated the Bishop and historian as an Auvergnat. No place is 
found for Stremonius, Bishop of Arverna, the old capital of the 
Auvergne (Clermont), one of the seven bishops said to have been 
sent into Gaul as apostles in the reign of Decius, all of whom 
were the first bishops of their sees, and became martyrs. 
Stremonius, as the apostle of his native place, was the most 
attractive of the seven to the historian. Mr. Bennett deals in this 
volume with two out of the seven, “ Saturninus of Toulouse ” and 
“Trophimus of Arles,” and Dr. Gammack has a notice of a third, 
“Paulus of Narbonne.” St. Sunniulf, the abbot of Randans in 
the Auvergne, one of Gregory’s ascetic heroes, is also absent ; so is 
the priest Transobad, of Rhodez; so is Virus, the Roman Senator, 
who succeeded Evantius as bishop of Vienne in the famous year of 
iscopal mortality, 586. Teutar, King Segebert’s arch-chancellor— 
the venerable man is frequently employed as a diplomatist after 
his ordination—js missing. This catalogue of omissions, we ought 
to add, is very far from being exhaustive. 
The literary advocates of women’s rights may possibly complain 
that the Dictionary is defective for lack of some representative of 


their sex among the contributors. Only a few of the Frankish 


ladies who figure in Gregory's history have been allowed a place 
in the Dictionary. “ dis” is introduced by Mr. Bennett ; 
but no scholar had the gallantry to insist upon room for 
Placidina, the sister of Apollinaris; for Tranquilla, the wife of 
Sichar of Tours; nor for Veneranda, whose relations to the 
Christian monarch make us wonder when Gregory describes him 
as “ the King Gunthramm ” ; nor for Septimina, the teacher of 
the children of Childebert II., whose tragical story throws a strange 
light on contemporary Christian morals and manners; nor for 
Tetradia, whose matrimonial adventures were the cause of a synod ; 
nor for Rigunthis, the daughter of Chilperich and Fredegunda, 
whose name occurs so frequently, and whom Gregory calls “the 
Queen,” a title which he often gives to king’s daughters, Amongst 
other excluded women may be named Vuldetrada, wife of 
Theodobald, and Wisigardis, wife of Theodebert, the two 
daughters of the Lombard King Wacho. Vultrogotha, the pious 
wife of Childebert I., surely deserved a notice. She is mentioned 
in one of the canons of the Fifth Council of Orleans as co- 
foundress of the Hospital for Lepers at Lyons. Under the 
heading “ Ursicinus (4),” her chaplain and chancellor, the Bishop 
of Cahors, is introduced by Mr. Bennett. Gregory states that 
this prelate’s acquaintance with Holy Scripture was so extra- 
ordinary that he could even say all the genealogies by heart. 
Sedeleuba, the devout church-builder, the sister of Clotilda and 
benefactress of Geneva, has no place. 

Great pains have been taken with the articles on Welsh 
saints, although some omissions were inevitable. “ Tudwal,” 
says Dr. Gammack, “is called a bishop, but no see is men- 
tioned.” His see was the ancient Lexobia or Lexovium (Lisieux) 
in Gallia Armorica. The episcopal chair was afterwards moved 
to Treguier. He was one of the Britons who fled before the 
English invaders. The name of his successor, St. Ruellin, is 
absent from the Dictionary; he is mentioned as present at the 
successive Councils of Orange in the sixth century. Early 
apocryphal literature, by reason of its recognized historical 
value, naturally occupies a large space, and the products of the 
latest scholarship have been so conscientiously explored as to give 
the Dictio a singular completeness in this direction. Dr. 
Gwynn’s article on “ Thecla (1)” is an admirable specimen. The 
sixteen other entries under this name are also from his exact 
. We could wish that he had taken in hand the Acts of 

t. Timothy. About ten years ago H. Usener published a 
critical text of the Greek original and of the old Latin trans- 
lation. It was ascribed by the Latins in the middle ages to 
Polycrates, the famous Bishop of Ephesus; but there is no 
allusion to it in Dr. Salmon’s article “ (1).” Pro- 

r Langen, in a contribution to the Bonn Theologisches 
Literaturblatt, declares it to be of much greater importance to 
Church history than has hitherto been supposed. We are sur- 
a at the omission of a man of such lasting popularity as 

urm, the disciple of St. Boniface, the first Abbot of Fulda, 
and “the Apostle of Saxony.” There are nine entries under 
“Ureus”; but the popular Swiss St. Ureus, Knight of the 


Theban Legion and co-patron of Solothurn, does not @ 
amongst them. Notwithstanding the indefatigable research whi 

is exhibited under such headings as “ Paulus,” with its 114 
articles, or “ Petrus,” with its 83, or “ Victor,” with its 54, a 
crowd of bishops, priests, deacons, and lay folk of both se 
eminent and influential in their time, have been left out in the 
cold. We cannot expect the Dictionary to record every name 
anterior to the ninth century in such huge collections as Pertz or 
the Bollandists, Yet many gape might have been filled if a few 
unpretending assistants had been employed to overhaul books so 
easy to obtain as the earlier volumes of Neander, of Hefele, or 
even of Fleury. But the Dictionary, as it stands, is a truly noble 
monument of the best contemporary English scholarship, in which 
the two absolutely necessary elements of the perfect historical 
temper—the conservative and the critical—too often op as 
contraries, are happily blended. Mr. A. W. W. Dale's book on 
the Synod of Elvira gave an early indication of his capacity in the 
field of ecclesiastical research, and we are glad to see from his 
masterly treatment of the “Origenistic Controversies” that he 
2ontinues to work so profitably on the same soil, 


HEARTSEASE AND RUE.* 


N the ipt to “An Epistle to George William Curtis,” 
not one of the least pleasing poems in Mr. Lowell’s new 
volume, there is an interesting touch of autobiography—a de- 
scription of the poet's feeling in resuming his too long forsaken 
art :— 
Little I ask of Fate—will she refuse 
Some day of reconcilement with the Muse ? 
I take my reed again and blow it free 
Of dusty silence, murmuring “ Sing to me!” 
And, as its stops my curious touch retries 
The stir of earlier instincts I surprise— 
Instincts if less imperious yet more strong 
And happy in the toil that ends with song. 


Too many a bard we fear, especially if able to say with Mr. 
Lowell, “ Past my next milestone waits my seventieth year,” 
has found these poetic rejuvenations somewhat delusive. The 
stir is felt perhaps in their own bosoms, but it fails to reach 
those of their readers, The author of Heartsease and Rue, 
however, is in no such case. Not only are the “earlier instincts” 
with him in possession of their full vitality, but the voice 
which they have in awakened has not only not lost, but 
has actually gained in power. It is a veritable Indian summer 
of Mr. Lowell's muse. There are pi in this volume, and 
these, too, among the very latest in date, which will bear 
comparison with the best of his earlier work; and its opening 
poem, an elegy on iz (though this, indeed, is of earlier 
date), we are inclined to as surpassing anything, not 
even excepting the noble “Commemoration Ode,” which he has 
ever written. Mr. Lowell belongs to that not very large class of 
poets who seem to find a fuller and deeper inspiration in the senti- 
ment of friendship than in that of love. Nineteen of the poems 
contained in this series—including all the most important pieces 
therein—are expressly classified under the head of “ Friendship,” 
the four other divisions of the series receiving respectively the 
subtitles of “Sentiment,” “Fancy,” “ Humour and Satire,” and 
“ Epigrams.” These last, considering the pungent pen to which 
we owe them, are perhaps a little disappointing. They are not 
only slighter in point of substance, but they are just a trifle less 
felicitous in form than was to be expected from Mr. Lowell. In 
the longer humorous pieces, however, he has done himself more 
justice. “ Credidimus Jovem regnare ” is a most brilliant exercise 
on a somewhat well-worn theme, and in the metrical sup- 
posed to have been delivered at a “Commencement Dinner” in 
response to the toast of “The Smith Professor,” we have this 
master of comic verse at his happiest and best. 

Tastes will perhaps ditler as to the scheme of Mr. Lowell's 
sonnets; and it may be that his rigid adhesion to the same 
unvarying arrangement of the rhyme has not only precluded him 
from developing the full capacities of the measure, but has occa- 
sionally betrayed him into that monotony which Shakspeare almost 
alone among those who never vary the form of their sonnet has 
known how to avoid. In one exumple, too—that of the lines in- 
scribed “To E.G, de R.”—there is an unlucky lapse in rhyme, the 
word “be” in the tenth line being matched by an oversight with 
another “ be” in the twelfth. This, however, we believe to be 
the solitary blemish of its kind; and, generally speaking, the 
level, not only of poetic quality, but of technical excellence, is 
admirably maintained—the sonnet “To Whittier” in particular 
attaining to a quite Wordsworthian dignity of expression. But 
it is in the ode that Mr. Lowell, as indeed he had given us reason 
to expect that he would be, is found at his strongest ; and notably 
80, as we have already indicated, in the poem inspired by the 
memory of Agassiz. For variety and flexibility of rhythm, for 
sustained vigour of thought, and for unflagging force and flow of 
utterance, the place of this poem among ee teotaens examples 
of this difficult order of composition is certainly very near the 
front. A rough, but a most effective, test of the quality of an 
ode may usually be obtained by comparing its length with its 
self-sustaining power; for it is in adjusting the one to the other 


* Heartsease and Rue, By James Russell Lowell. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1888. 
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prosaic compositor once described them—or else he lengthens out 
phe, until the back of the rte oy breaks 


exaggeration to say of this poem that, although there is of 
course (as there should be) a certain rise and fall in the tide of 
es feeling, it does not contain a single prosaic line. To how 
writers of odes, even among the greatest, can such praise 
be justly given! In Mr. Lowell's case, too, the praise is higher 
than in any, since no former poet has ever so boldly handled 
the prose of modern life, and pressed its most familiar common- 
places into the service of the Muse. In his description of the 
sudden shock given to him by the telegram announcing the tidings 
of Agassiz’s death there occur fourteen lines contrasting the curt 
brutality of the telegraphic wire with the more sympathetic 
methods of the letter in the breaking of bad news, which are a 
veritable triumph of literary cunning. A too prosaic criticism 
might perhaps object that electricity, “the savage of the skies, 
whom men have — some scant use of language taught,” 
eannot in justice be ed for a brevity really due to the costli- 
ness of those services which even a “savage of the skies” has 
a right to sell in the dearest market. P. of this kind, 
however, must always be in the nature of tours de force. To test 
@ poet's inbred quality rather than his acquired artistic powers, it 
is fairer to take a more inspiring theme, The sense of prema- 
turity in the extinction, at whatever age, of all full and vigorous 
lives is more or less of a poetic commonplace; but here, too, Mr. 
Lowell's never-failing distinction of literary manner—perhaps the 
one expression which most accurately differentiates him as a poet 
—has enabled him to impart a charm of novelty :— 
I cannot think he wished so soon to die, 
With all his senses full of eager heat, 
And rosy years that stood expectant by 
To buckle the winged sandals on his feet ; 
He that was friends with earth, and all her sweet 
Took with both hands unsparingly : 
Truly this life is precious to the root, 
And good the feel of grass beneath the foot ; 
To lie in buttercups and clover-bloom, 
Tenant in common with the bees, 
And watch the white clouds drift through gulfs of trees, 
Is better than long waiting in the tomb ; 
Only once more to feel the coming spring 
As the birds feel it when it bids them sing, 
Only once more to see the moon 
——e leaf-fringed abbey arches of the elms 
Curve her mild sickle in the West, 
Sweet with the breath of haycocks, were a boon 
Worth any promise of soothsayer realms 
Or casual hope of being elsewhere blest. 


And again the contrast between the departure of those who have 
been worn out by their labours and of those who have been only 
stimulated by them to fresh endeavour is surely set forth in the 
following lines with an entire freshness of charm :— 


When toil-worked hands are crost upon the Lreast 
They comfort us with sense of rest ; 
They must be glad to be forever still ; 
Their work is ended with their day ; 
Another fills their room ; ’tis the world’s ancient way, 
Whether for good or ill! 
But the deft spinners of the brain 
Who love each added day and find it gain, 
'o snap -grown flower upon the loom, 
y that was to be of life-long pain) 
thread no other skill can ever knit again. 
*Twas so with him, for he was glad to live ; 
*Twas doubly so, for he left work begun. 
Could not this eagerness of Fate forgive 
Till all the allotted flax were spun ? 
It matters not ; for go at night or noon, 
A friend whene’er he dies has died too soon, 
And, once we hear the hopeless He is dead, 
So fur as flesh hath knowledge, all is said. 

Of the lighter poems of the series we have already spoken. The 
best of them are those of which the motive is less directly and 
deliberately humorous—those in which Mr. Lowell’s gravely ironic 

hilosophy of life finds its way to expression through the good- 

mae § well-mannered tolerance of the accomplished man of 
the world. “In the Halfway House” is a capital example of 
this mood of the poet. It is like a piece of Praed, with something 
less than Praed’s metrical perfection, and something more than 
his playfulness of cynicism. But in mere felicity of expression it 
may well claim to rank with the best work of that master of the 
felicitous. This, however, to say the truth, is a kind of praise 
which it would be inequitable to apply to any one part of Lowell's 
work to the exclusion of another. The volume abounds with 
stanzas, with couplets, with single lines which hit the right nail 


FOUR BOOKS OF TRAVEL." 


Tas extraordinary merits of Mr. Doughty’s travels in one 

of the least known, though by no means one of the most 
remote, districts of the world may possibly, we fear, be veiled to 
at least the general reader by some of the features of their pre- 
sentation. The author in his preface remarks that his book is not 
milk for babes ; a hasty critic, with not much knowledge and little 
patience, might say that it was something much more like nails 
and gravel for ostriches. It is immensely long, extending (though 
it is true that this includes elaborate indices) to some thirteen 
hundred pages, each of which holds more words than two ordi- 
nary pages. Its altogether exceptional minuteness of observation, 
social and scientific, is combined with a os neglect of that 
“eye of history,” chronology; so much so that we do not know, 
as we read, in what year, month, or day Mr. Doughty was any- 
where and did anything. Lastly, it is written ina most miraculous 
style, suggesting a mixture of Mr. William Morris, Mr. George 
Meredith, the late Mr. Carlyle, and the living Sir Richard Burton, 
a style of which two short specimens will suffice :— 

Greater ones were a mitred fellowship of two or three withered Persian 
lordlings, for whom was pitched a wide pavilion in the stations. But for 
that little I met with taem I could imagine the solemn Persian gentlemen 
to be the most bad-hearted dunghill souls of all nations. 

Of a licentious military tongue, and now in the shipwreck of a good 
a spent humanity, it seemed the jade [sic . 
bie Tiberius Senex. 


This tormented fashion of speech is well enough as a ragout now 
and then; but twelve hundred pages of it are something of a 
chokepear. Having said this, however, as the duty of critics will 
have it, we have only to revert to our first sentence, and to say 
that the merits of the book are extraordinary. Starting with the 
Haj from Damascus, Mr, Doughty journeyed under the name of 
Khalil, but with no concealment of his Christianity, across the 
desert of Petra as far as Medain Salih or El Hejr, thus followi 
a course more westerly than Mr. Blunt’s, who journeyed Ned 
wards by Jéf, or, as Mr. Doughty spells it, Jauf. At Medain 
Salih Mr. Doughty let the sacred caravan go on, and then took his 
chance alone, either actually in the desert living in tents with the 
nomads, or else in the rare towns, where, as a rule, he was in 
much more danger. Once or twice the danger came very near, but 
a perfect knowledge of Arabic and an uncommon command of 
temper seem to have preserved the traveller. He did not burry 
himself, but accompanied his hosts backwards and forwards in the 
central desert, not attempting to visit either of the two sacred 
cities close to which he passed, or the southern capital of Nejd, 
Riyad, but sojourning at Medain Salih, at Teyma, at Hayil, at 
Kheybar (famous in the Prophet's history, and now notorious for 
its witches), and at Boreyda, from which last place he journeyed 
by Tayif to Jeddah. Both in these town sojourns and in his desert 
wanderings he lost no opportunity of copying inscriptions, of 
noting the geological features of the country, and, above all, of 
observing and recording the ways and manners of the Bedouin. 
As to the last point, it is satisfactory to say that the stupid and 
monotonous disillusioning of much modern travel finds no support 
in Mr. Doughty’s grave and elaborate book. The Arab of the 
desert, whom we have sometimes of late been bidden to regard as 
nothing better than a picturesque blackguard, appears as a rather 
noble, though not in the least superhuman, savage. The Arab of 
the towns certainly does not figure so well; but then we did not 
expect that. Mr. Doughty seems to have seen a great deal of the 
women, who wear no face-cloths; and though, as with most un- 
civilized people, they have to do the major part of the work, they 
enjoy a great deal of liberty. He was several times offered wives, 
ae were sometimes maidens, sometimes widows, and sumetimes 
wives at the time; for divorce is free enough; but he never 
seems to have incurred the danger which the companion of 
Ayesha ran in a celebrated incident of the Prophet's life. He 
shows us the general condition of the Bedouin in, as we think, 
a more probable and a less exaggerated light than any previous 
traveller has managed to shed on it. Its privations and dangers 
are not of an Esquimaux or Fuegian kind; but the aversion to 
labour brings about a certain approximate starvation 
which sometimes comes very near indeed to starvation itself. As 
for the scientific results of his work, it is sufficient to say that 
his recovered inscriptions were printed by the Paris Institute, that 
authorities like M. Renan and the Marquis de Vogiié have 
acknowledged the light they cast on the mysterious Nabathzan 
monarchy, and the relation of its civilization to Greece on the 
one hand, and to Islam on the other; and that Professor Robertson 
Smith, Professur Sprenger, Professor Wright, the late Dr. Badger, 
and other Arabic scholars of the first rank, have testified, both 
by approval and by elaborate help, their sense of the value of his 
work. This work, both by transcription of inscribed documents 
and by record of vernacular dialect, has done wonders. As for 
the book itself, we wish that it could be compressed, and to a 
certain extent translated, but its value as a storehouse of know- 
ledge simply cannot be exaggerated; while there has to be men- 


* Travels in Arabia Deserta. By C. M. Doughty. 2 vols. Cambridge: 
at the University Press. 1888. 


on the head with as convincing a certainty to any reader of 
average taste as though his own were under the hammer. 


New Guinea. By J. M. Lindt. London: Longmans & Co, 


Travels in Tunisia. By A. Grabam and H. S. Ashbee. London: 
Dulau. 1888. 
A travers la Tunisie. Par L. Baraban. Paris: Rothschild. 1888. 


hick that the poet who is not fully master of this complex instru- a 
114 ment generally fails. If he does not weary you with metrical 
54, a monotony, he fidgete you with excessive frequency of strophic 
exes, d_antistrophic alternations—with too many “‘ new pars,” as a | 
elplessly under the load of words which it is made to carry. | 
In an ode of more than four hundred lines in length Mr. Lowell 
is not only never guilty of any of these faults, but he never even 
comes near to committing any one of them, nor, what is almost 
equally disastrous, ever raises the uneasy apprehensions of the 
reader that he is about to witness its commission. It is no | 
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tioned, also, the presence of an admirable map, topographical and 
geological, of the almost unknown country traversed. 

To say that Mr. Lindt’s magnificent volume of photographs 
from plates, taken on the spot in New Guinea, with letterpress 
appertaining, is a reductio ad impossibile of photographie book 
iustration. would be in the highest degree ungracious. But any 
ungracious critic who should make the statement might produce 
better chapter and verse for his assertion than most of his 

aceless kind. Mr. Lindt, a practised accompanied 
fhe late Sir Peter Scratcbley, when, after the fatal delays of Mr. 
Gladstone's Government, part of New Guinea was saved from the 
German claw, instead of the whole, and the Australian colonies 
were empowered by the home Government to give the mother- 
country part instead of the whole of the greatest present that has 
ever been given to any Euro nation since Captain Cook made 
Australia lish, if not since Columbus discovered America for 
Spain. That his text, though interesting and readable, does not 
quite rise to the height of this situation we blame him not; fora 
man can but serve in his vocation, and well for him is it if he be 
good in that. We do not even quarrel with the fact that the 
subjects of his photographs are not always chosen with a view to 
durable interest, and that cabinet portraits of divers no doubt ex- 
cellent naval officers and pictures of the same in pith helmets 
taking observations on a tolerably everyday quarterdeck are not 
excessively stimulating. The point is that this book, to which we 

ive hearty testimony, as one of the handsomest and best executed 
ks of the kind that we have ever seen, shows conclusively 
how unfit photography is to be — but the basis and sub- 
structure of book illustration. e are not referring, as some 
innocent persons have sometimes thought that those who made 
similar remarks were referring, to the supposed perishableness of 
os phs; we dare say that the processes here adopted will 
eep Mr. Lindt’s plates clear till our summers have deceased. We 
are not now hinting, as we sometimes have hinted, at the artistic 
unpleasantness of the combination of sun pictures with ordinary 
letterpress. We refer to something quite different—to the ten- 
dency, that is to say, of a strong tropical sun to overpower all the 
“d ” of art, and to make a mere blur of some of the most 
interesting parts of the picture. If these nny had been 
handed over to a skilled artist on wood or copper, he might, no 
doubt, have lost in his transcript something of their absolute 


fidelity, but he would have substituted something intelligible, |. 


which their absolute fidelity often is not. He would have adjusted 
the values of black and white, and he would have made these 
interesting pictures, so to speak, legible. For instance, take the 
Saar one of the a and most successful plates b the 
volume, It represents a girl carrying water, in a New Guinea 
landscape. The piece is striking ; but not only has Apollo, justify- 
ing the favourite old derivation, destroyed the perspective of the 
vegetation, but he has completely smudged out all the young lady’s 
doubtless charming countenance, except the extreme tip of a very 
broad nose. And this is quite the most successful plate of its kind 
in the book. Opposite p. 16 there is a capital landscape, the 
definition of minor points being of less importance there. But 
turn to the next plate (p. 22), where two young aborigines, as 
some philanthropists say, confront each other in another tropical 
frame. The smudge and the slur, which are the curses of the 
method, again occur. The houses and vegetation of some plates 
which follow are capital, and the tree-house opposite p. 36 could 
hardly be better. For wherever photography has to take anything 
percé & jour, and with a good jour behind it, the result is safe. 
But the sea palajfittes of Tupuelei (p. 56) are “ mixed,” as the 
burin or the needle never would have mixed them, and of the 
many native groups taken with the sun in their faces, there is 
hardly one which can be made out without a magnifying glass 
and much imagination. We ought to except one opposite p. 6, 
which is full of good and comic effect, and we should be very 

if anything we have said were taken as reflecting on Mr. 
Lindt, whose manipulation in anything but easy circumstances 
seems to have been admirable. But we abide by our thesis that, 
though peers is an excellent basis for book illustration, it is 
thoroughly ill suited for book illustration itself. 

With regard to the last two books on our list we have no 
quarrel with M. Baraban for saying “ Tunisie,” but we should like 
to know why Messrs. Graham and Ashbee, who are Englishmen, 
say “Tunisia.” The English name of the Beylik, as of its 
capital, is “ Tunis,” all short; and we really cannot see that the 
fact of France having assumed a probably temporary protectorate 
is any reason for altering it. But that is the only unfavourable 
comment that we have to make on either book. M. Baraban’s 
does not require much notice, though it is well worth recommend- 
ing to those who are interested in the purely geographical aspect 
of the matter. M. Baraban, an inspector of forests, was sent by 
the French Government to report on the agricultural aspects of 
the new colony, and he has done so with customary French clear- 
ness. Perhaps the most interesting thing in his book is that, evi- 
dently not out of prejudice, but from patient observation, he joins 
himself to the opponents of eee Roudaire’s grandiose project 
of a Saharian sea fed from the Mediterranean through the Chotts 
or dry marsh-beds of Tunis, He takes this line rather timidly, 
but few cool-headed phers will fail to range themselves 
on his side in reference to a project which must cost vast sums, 
which might poison half Africa and seriously affect the Medi- 
terranean ports, and which, as he very shrewdly suggests, might, 
from the merely French point of view, be rather a hindrance t 
@ help to African dominion, Messrs, Graham and Ashbee have 


et @ careful and well-written account of journeys to Tunis, 
airwan, Sfax, Gabes, Carthage, and most other interesting 
places in the province, without any fine or gossipy writing, but 
with a record of careful observation and experience, and with half 
a hundred most admirable illustrations of all kinds. The frontis- 
= Pg Tunisian doorway, with horseshoe arch and exquisitely 

elicate mouldings and patterns on the door—does Mr. Graham's 
architectural drawing credit, and it is followed up by many other 
large engravings of the same kind. Among these may be specially 
noticed the Court of the Bardo, the grand arcades of the Carthage 
Aqueduct, the ruined Temple at Zaghouan, the meri | of the 
Kasba at Susa, and the magnificent amphitheatre at Djem. 
This last is made more useful by a plate of comparative elevations 
and ground plans of the Colosseum, Arles, and Verona, to only the 
first of which is El Djem (Thysdrus) inferior, Many other 
architectural or landscape plates might be mentioned, the ruins of 
Sufetula or Sbetla deserving particular mention ; while of figure 
subjects a Bedouin woman and a group of Jewish girls in their 
famous Tunisian costume, with the veiled Arab lady later, are 
perhaps the best. Mr. Ashbee has added a very careful and 
elaborate bibliography, and the whole composes one of those books 
of travels which remain. We should add that many, if not most, 
of the large engravings are tinted, and are really admirable ex- 
amples of their kind. The figure ony are heliographed, and we 
like them less. The book is one which could hardly be produced 
coms by travellers with means at their command; but, consider- 
ing the amount that is spent every year by wealthy Englishmen 
on travel, we can only wish that it left more monuments of a 
similar kind, 


BRITISH AND IRISH SALMONID4.* 


S° much has of late been written upon the British salmonide, 
that there would hardly seem to have been room for another 
work on the subject. Mr. Day's book, however, has its special 
value, since it not only expresses the matured conclusions of one 
whose qualifications have long been recognized, but it is practically 
a summary of the information gained by the continuous and 
costly piscicultural experiments at Howietown, so admirably con- 
ducted by Sir James Maitland. 

At the very outset of his work Mr. Day commits himself to an 
opinion which is, we think, far too important to be over- 
looked :— 

It has been [he says] increasingly evident to me, for some years, that 
one of the main reasons militating against the successful cultivation of 
trout, and possibly char, by riparian proprietors, has been the confusion 
into which these forms have been thrown by naturalists, who, in order to 

ive greater accuracy to their descriptive treatises on museum specimens, 

ve subdivided them into many species. The consequence of this has 
been that fish-culturalists who have accepted the statements made have 
been constantly attempting to introduce new species into their waters in 
order to improve the native race. For the zoologists who have been most 
active in raising local varieties to specific rank have been compelled to 
admit that they all very commonly interbreed, but that the young revert to 
one of the original parents, 
The above extract forms really the keynote to the whole work; 
colour, internal organization, and external form are all, as Mr. Day 
contends, consequent on local surroundings, and may be modified 
by changing the abode of the fish. 

It must be acknowledged that the classification of the Salmonidee 
has always been to a greater or less extent unsatisfactory. There 
are apparently no distinctive features which can be regarded as 
constant. The dark bars or bands down the side—par marks, as 
they are called—in the young of the true salmon, Salmo salar, 
are seen in the young of the non-migratory brook-trout, S. trutta, 
as also on some species of mackerel; the black and red ocellated 
spots partially or wholly disappear in the salt water, and where 
they occur are so variable in position that they serve no purpose of 
classification. The number of the pyloric ceeca—small sacs closed 
at the end and attached to the intestine, and of which Dr. Giinther 
says ‘‘ there can be no doubt they may materially assist in fixing a 
species ”—is by no means invariable ; the brook-trout in our northern 
streams having, as a rule, a larger number of these ceca than 
have the trout of the south. Ova sent from Hampshire and Buck- 
inghamshire to Tasmania have developed a race of fish which 
shows still further variation; the shape of the caudal fin varies 
with the age of the fish; the size and arrangement of the vomerine 
teeth are not always alike in specimens of even the same univer- 
sally admitted species ; and the number of vertebre in the spinal 
column is not in every case identical. It can therefore be no 
matter of surprise that naturalists should have di in their 
enumeration of species, from Dr. Giinther, who, under “ ana- 
dromous ” forms—7.e, fish which migrate from the sea into fresh 
water to breed—describes six species, and catalogues an equal 
number of non-migratory fresh-water species, to the author of the 
present work, who recognizes only two divisions—(1) the Salmones, 
or true salmons, wherein the body and the head of the vomer, 
te, the central ridge in the upper palate, are toothed at some period 
of their lives ; and (2) the Savelint, or chars, wherein the vomerine 
teeth are restricted to the head of that bone; in(1) he placesthe salmon 
and the trout, whether brook or lake, and in (2) the British, and the 
recently introduced American char, 8. fontinalis. We do not 
know that Mr. Day's decision will be at once accepted, although 


* British and Irish Salmonide. By Francis Day, C.1.E., F.L.S., F.Z. 
&c. With Plates, London: Williams & Norgate.’ 
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way fete, Ye support ; it should, pu 
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however, be most care , if, that is, pisciculture is to be 
regarded as @ science of any practical importance; and, the con- 
clusion once established that all forms of trout are varieties of the 
same species, new and greater consideration will be given to the 
advantages and disadvantages of crossing and interbreeding; of 
food, locality, and depth and volume of lake or stream; and it 
may not perhaps be too much to hope that peculiarities of inherited 
instinct may be so successfully cultivated that a race of trout will 
some day be produced which shall average a little under 1 Ib., 
shail megs of the sordid habit of bottom-feeding, and only 
rise to the fly. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this notice, to follow Mr. 
Day through the whole of his almost exhaustive volume ; in fact, 
it isa book which cannot be compressed, and what gives the whole 
work an additional interest is the liberal manner in which, chiefly 
in footnotes, he refers to the descriptions and opinions of others. 
There is hardly any authority whom he does not quote :—Johnson 

1649), Willoughby, Ray, Pennant, Thompson (Nat. Hist. 
land), Couch, Badham, and Yarrell. Reports of Commissioners, 
my Chairmen of Fisheries ; genial Frank Buckland, Huxley, 
or Willis-Bund, whose salmon problems should accompany every 
angler in his visits to the pools; writers in the Field, in Land and 
Water, and Notes and Queries; every one whose practical know- 
ledge or observation can throw light upon a disputed point, or 
record some hitherto unnoticed fact, is pressed into the service, and 
the result is a mine of information ; containing not only all that is 
at present known or can be reasonably inferred in the life-history 
of the Salmonide, but giving curious details on the authority of 
charters and early records of the terms of the petition presented 
to Edward III. 1357 (?) to regulate the price of salmon taken in 
the Thames; or of the sums paid, 6s. to 8s,a dozen, for fresh 
salmon by “ the Convent of Durham” in 1532; and produces the 
evidence for the oft-repeated but contested assertion that an 
article was commonly inserted in indentures of apprenticeship, 
in towns situate on salmon rivers, that the apprentices should not 
be obliged to dine on salmon more than twice or thrice a week. 

But there is one question on which we could have desired a 
more authoritative opinion, one upon which, for reasons not easil 
explained, much unexpected sentiment has been aroused 
that is, whether the extent to which Kelts are preserved is or is 
not injurious to the rivers. It is commonly asserted that, so soon 
as salmon have spawned, they drop down into the nearest 
and remain quiet until the next flood, when they go down with it 
to the sea, to return again the following season greatly increased 
in size, But every fisherman’s experience teaches him that this 
statement is only partially correct ; both female fish, known as 
Kelts or slats, and male fish, Aippers, remain in the rivers in large 
numbers many weeks after the spawning season has ended; owing 
to their weakened condition they are peculiarly liable to disease, and 
in the early part of the season are continually met with blind, or 
crippled with pages, or dead and rotting in the streams; if, on 
the other hand, they recover their health, and become what are 
known as “ well-mended,” it can only be at the cost of untold 
thousunds of trout and salmon fry; for, as Mr. Willis-Bund ex- 

it, “no more ravenous beast than an old Kelt can be found, 
and he is not particular what he eats.” In our opinion the sug- 
gestion, more than once put forward, is an eminently reasonable 
one—that all male Kelts taken after the 1st February should be 
destroyed, and all of either sex from the commencement of March. 
It is a question which we beg to commend to all Boards of 
Conservators as one well worthy of their attention. 


HISTOIRE DE BEAUMARCHAIS.* 


We: during 1852-4, the Revue des Deux Mondes first gave 
to the world the successive instalments of those studies of 
eighteenth-century society which M. Louis de Loménie afterwards 
republished under the title of Beaumarchais et son Temps, it might 
well have been thought that his work, accomplished, instructed, 
and artistic as it was, should have been final. But, alas! there is 
no finality in biography. Not only is there always the possibility 
that some petty discovery may change the aspect of some minor 
detail, so, with a running-and-reading public, vaguely dis- 
credit the general character of the whole; but even the very 
vigour and ability of the presentment often prepare its own 
— supersession by attracting fresh students to the subject. 

owever judicious may be the first biographer, however on his 
guard as to his inevitable successors, it is scarcely to be hoped 
that he can escape the rectifications and revisions which increased 
facilities for the consultation of authorities and the endless dis- 
closure of fresh material afford to the modern inquirer. It is 
well if he is not entirely set aside; and it is most likely that, if 
he survives by virtue of his style, it is only to be buried (like 
Boswell) under a Babel of footnotes. M.de Loménie has not 
i attained to this disfigurement ; but it is clear that his labours 

ve greatly stimulated the admirers of the author of Le Mariage 
de Figaro. Messrs. Auger, de Goncourt, Fournier, Jal, Moland, 
@Heylli, F. de Marescot, Auguste Vitu, have all occupied them- 
selves in this matter; and in 1883 an invaluable bibliography was 

* Histoire de Beawmarchais. Par Gudin de la Brenellerie. Mémoires 
iés les Manuscrits originaux. Par Tourneux. 
: on. 


blished by M. Henri Cordier. Germany, too, has been not 
inactive, and some very curious, though very unedifying, light was 
thrown upon the subject by a little book entitled Beaumarchais 
und Sonnenfels, published in 1868 by Alfred von Arneth, Director 
of the Archives at Vienna. A more detailed and laborious 
volume, Beaumarchais, eine Biographie, was also issued two years 
ago from the pen of Dr. Anton Bettelheim. 

By a curious accident, however, the latest contribution to 
Beaumarchais literature belongs rather to the material which 
ane M. de Loménie than to anything which may be said to 

ve received its impetus from him, When, in 1850, he first 
made those dusty investigations in the garret of the Rue du 
Pas-de-la-Mule, of which he has given so graphic an account in 
his introduction, there already existed among the documents sub- 
mitted to him by Beaumarchais’s descendants a manuscript Life, 
pees by Beaumarchais’s friend and ally Gudin, or, “ writ 

ge,” Paul-Philippe Gudin de la Brenellerie. Originally intended 
as an introduction to the edition of Beaumarchais’s works pub- 
lished in 1809, it was suppressed at the request of Mme, de 
Beaumarchais, who appears to have feared that its readers might 
associate her husband too closely with some of the ultra-philosophi 
theories of his enthusiastic, but (in 1809) somewhat old-fashioned, 
biographer. Of these unpublished Memoirs M. de Loménie made 
considerable use—perhaps more use, even, than is quite covered 
by his prefatory acknowledgments—but after his book had ap- 
ne they were again forgotten, at all events for the time. 

en the discovery of the original draft among Gudin’s papers 
ted their publication; which, after bein 
ay mare by a M. Mabille, now i was ultimately effec 
y their present editor, M. Maurice Tourneux. By a coin- 
cidence, M. Eugéne Lintilhac, who is e upon a further 
study of Beaumarchais, was enabled to allow M. Tourneux to 
collate the draft with the fair copy used by M. de Loménie, so 
that, to use M. Tourneux’s expression, Gudin has been treated 
“ like a veritable classic.” That he will ever become one is more 
than doubtful. To the defects which were felt by both M. de 
Loménie and Mme. de Beaumarchais lapse of years has added 
errors and misapprehensions long since rectified, while in the 
portion exploded by M. von Arneth, the Angelucci episode—upon 
which, as M. Lintilhac mises still further elucidations, it 
would be unwise to dwell here—he is naturally very much to 
seek, Still he has one incalculable advantage. Panegyrist and 


partisan though he be, he ne Johnson’s supreme quali- 
tication for py td ola known and lived with the man 
whose life he wrote. He is besides effectively annotated and 
supplemented by M. Tourneux; and, &s M. Tourneux says, it is 
but fair, even at this late hour, that the earliest and staunchest 
of Beaumarchais's apologists should be allowed a hearing. 

This tardy justice is the less to be withheld because the sup- 
pression of Gudin’s work upon this occasion was not by any means 
a solitary experience. Facile and laborious, “ fruitfully mediocre,” 
he spent a large portion of his lifetime in the preparation of a 
vast History of France, in five-and-thirty volumes, which never 
succeeded in meeting with a publisher enough to produce it. 
He also wrote two “ opera-ballets,” Lycurgue and Solon, which 
were equally unable to find a composer; and the most important 
fact connected with his numerous tragedies, acted and unacted, is 
that one of them, Lothaire et Valrade, after being printed at 
Geneva and played at Berlin, was burned at Rome by order of the 
Inquisition. And yet all this, added to his authorship of an 
heroi-comic Poem, “ dans le goat de l’Arioste,” on the conquest of 
Naples, failed to save him from being put forward, some fifty years 
ago, as the “ only begetter” of the work of Beaumarchais! But 
unless he should chance to find a new fame in the Mémoires now 
given to the world by M. Tourneux, it is most likely that his 
surest claim to recollection will continue to rest upon one line, 
now definitely ascribed to him. In 1779 the French Academ 
offered a prize, which was gained by La Harpe, for an Eloge 
Voltaire, then lately dead. Gudin competed, and although un- 
successful, his happy characterization of Henri I[V.,— 


Seul roi, de qui le pauvre ait gardé la mémoire,— 


was specially noted as a suitable legend for that monarch’s statue. 
But even here Gudin’s habitual ill-luck pursued him, for until 
very recently, not only was his authorship of this fortunate 
utterance practically unknown, but, to make matters worse, it was 
almost always misquoted, 


seems to have s 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


as article may be not inappropriately opened a few 
words on the eldest and not the least noteworthy of French 
critics, M. Désiré Nisard, who has died since our last issue. More 
than fifty years have since M. Nisard’s Pottes Latins de la 
Décadence and the parallel which haps taking the hint of 
Byron’s remark about Horace and Claudian) he drew therein 
between his immediate subject and certain of his own contempo- 
raries made him regarded as the bitterest foe of Romanticism, 
He was all the more dangerous because he could not, like the . 
Jouys and the Lemerciers, be dismissed as a “ fossil,” being ex- 
actly Victor Hugo’s contemporary. Twenty years after, political 
as well as literary causes made him once more extremely un- 
popular with literary youth. He has sometimes been regarded 
as, and may very likely have been called, the Boileau of the 


nineteenth century—an appellation which would not be much 
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happier than most such, inasmuch as he was far Boileau’s inferior 
in mordant style, and far his superior in literary knowledge. 
Putting old quarrels aside, M. Nisard may be recognized as having 
been, though a narrow, an acute and accomplished critic. He 
wrote French of the best old kind, and his last republication— 
not very long ago—of critical articles displayed this agreeably. 
But his chief book, the “ History of French Literature,” was 
fatally injured by his prejudices and his want of range. It ought 
to be mentioned that, quite independently of his critical work, 
M. Nisard rendered valuable services as an organizer of mye 
education. Of many departments of this, especially of the Ecole 
Normale, which has since produced almost more men of letters 
than schoolmasters, he was, in fact, the second founder. 

One of the most solid and not the least brilliant of Michelet’s 
many services to history long ago put the famous Procés des Tem- 
ety (1) in, if not a new light (for the general truth had always 

fairly enough understood by historians), at any rate a fuller 
light than had before been given. Fresh investigations of the 
documents have confirmed his views since, though they may have 
also shown that Michelet was always Michelet. M. Lavocat’s 
exposition of the matter is patient in its reference to chapter and 
verse, and has the advantage of being arranged by a lawyer. It 
will thus be very useful for reference to historical. students ; but 
we have read books more satisfactory and yet not less in- 
structive to the general reader, both in the digestion of fact into 
narrative and in the character of the critical comment. 

A new series, the “ Petite Bibliothéque Economique,” opens 
very well with Vauban’s famous, but little read, Dime royale (2). 
The book is cheaply but prettily produced, and has a capital in- 
troduction by M. George Michel, sketching Vauban’s life, noting 
the economical objections to his project, and giving a sufficient 
account of the rascally cabal that disgraced, and in a way killed, 
the great engineer, and proved more clearly than anything else the 
dotage of Louis XIV. 

Providence has rewarded that wicked Gyp for her gibes at poor 
M. Ohnet by quickly supplying her with a fresh subject of ibing. 
We are inclined to think Volonté (3) a more absurd book than 

8 pitiless critics of what Mr. 
Blunt calls the “drawing-room pedant” schovl will note that he 
calls the wife of Sir James Olifaunt “Madame Olifaunt,” critics 
of his notions of the heroic feminine will observe that he thinks it 


ladylike for a lady when her husband has rescued her from the | 


hands of villany to smite villany on the cheek with a glove, and 
critics of his style noble will chuckle over such phrases as this :— 
“ Mais on ne change pas sa destinée; et il était écrit dans l'avenir 
que Yexistence de Clément et celle de Louis devaient étre 
mélées l'une & l'autre.” And the public will no 
doubt buy another hundred thousand copies. 

Among schoolbooks first P wes, by right of subject, must be 
given to Mr. H. A, Perry's edition of Hernani (Rivingtons). The 
notes are good, though Mr. Perry has not quite followed up his 
excellent determination not to take the student away from “ the 
wholesome society of his grammar and dictionary,” but has suc- 
cumbed to the (to us quite unintelligible) fancy for indicating 
etymologies which have nothing more to do with Hernani than 
with any other work. His note on the Alexandrine metre were 
better omitted or considerably enlarged and corrected. To say 
that “e mute always counts asa syllable,” without so much as 
mentioning elision, will utterly mislead the non-classical student. 
And it is entirely a mistake to say that in the[ French } classical verse 
“ the interests of the rhythm or harmony are paramount,” while 
in the Romantic verse they have to give way to “ the emphasis 
required to bring out the force of a word.” the contrary, the 
Romantic theory is not to sacrifice rhythm or harmony at all, but 
to vary, enlarge, and enrich both. The introduction might also 
be a little fuller; but we are glad to welcome the hook. We 
have also useful school editions ( Whittaker) of Piron’s Métromanie, 
by M. Delbos, and of Galland’s Ali Baba, by Mr. Clare ; a book 
called The Self-Tests Series—French, by J. Berrington (Allen), 
which, no doubt, contains much useful information, but the 
general plan of which seems to us confused, and a capital French 
a (Rivingtons) from the practised hand of M. Eugéne 

ellissier. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


T is satisfactory to find that the Addresses and Lectures of the 
late Sir G. A. Macfarren (Longmans & Co.) are issued as 
delivered, and not pore’ for publication like Parliamentary 
speeches. Never were discourses less academic in style or more 
invigorating and helpful than these ten annual addresses (1878- 
1887) to the students of the Royal Academy of Music. There is 
something apostolic in the earnest exordium which is an invariable 
feature of the addresses and in the fervid admonishment that 
occasionally intervenes in the course of exposition. In the midst 


of some technical or historical dissertation, enriched by the 


happy illustration Sir George Macfarren could always command, 
a note of warning is sounded in frankly colloquial language. 
Thus, in the admirable discourse on the hiotee (p. 88), in 
which its inter-dependent development by the great masters is 


pi? Procés des fréres et deVordre du Temple. Par M. Lavocat. Paris: 


(2) Vauban—Dime royale. Paris: Guillaumin. 
(3) Volonté. Par Georges Ohnet. Paris : Ollendorff 


eloquently demonstrated, we find this characteristic passage :— 
“Tt is too much the use nowadays to of Mozart as old- 
fashioned, to speak of Haydn as rococo. Oh, do believe there 
is endless youth, eternal —- in the writings of those men, 
and that the more scrupulously we look into ‘xe beauties of 
their work, the more fit we are to understand what has heen 
written since, and the more capable we are of enjoying it all!” 
The combination of dignity and simplicity, of wide culture and 
vigorous common sense, does not often characterize the official 
utterances of public men, and in Sir George Macfarren was ex- 
tremely noteworthy. Few men have known so well how to 
instruct and interest a youthful audience, or how to utilize in the 
clear and expressive that befits the platform the accumu- 
lated stores of thought and erudition. If there is little of what is 
commonly called oratory in this volume, there is abundance of the 
more valuable eloquence that survives the hour of speech. ' 

In A Dream of John Baill (Reeves & Turner) Mr, William 
Morris is possessed of the spirit of prophecy, like the poet in the 
Vision of Piers Plowman ; but, unlike the dreamer of the Malvern 
Hills, who proved to be a genuine seer, he prophesies very much 
after the event in his ghostly converse with John Ball. An un- 
biassed statement of facts was perhaps not to be expected in 
what purports to be a vision, and we certainly do not recognize 
“things as they are” in the vision of things to come which Mr. 
Morris unfolds to the wondering priest. The marvel is that he 
does not deter John Ball from his march apon London with his 
rabble rout, for he plainly tells him that his enterprise will not 
bring down heaven _ earth, but rather hell up from below. 
And it were well if all preachers of violence and sedition would 
take the moral to heart. This is not the way of Mr. Morris. The 
address of John Ball from the Kentish village cross, though 
prettily sown with archaisms, is strangely modern in style and 
matter. “Be ye bold, and again bold, and thrice bold!” is 
certainly a familiar adjuration. “And, look you!” says the 
leader of the insurgents, as they are about to have a brush with 
the King’s troops, “think it no loss of manhood to cover your 
bodies with tree and bush; for one of us who know is worth a 
hundred of those proud fools.” This modest self-esteem is not 
unknown among the Tappertits of our times. Being a poet, Mr. 
Morris could not altogether fail to write like a poet. His descrip- 
tions of a village inn, the interior of a yeoman’s house, and the 
moonlit church, in which, seated in the vicar’s stalls, he and his 
fellow-enthusiast discuss economic problems, are very sympathetic 
and spirited. Unhappily there are few of these pleasurable inter- 
ludes in the heady current of Mr. Morris's vain imaginings. The 
forecast of our own days of steam and machinery, “ when men 
shall make things, and not men, work for their superfluities,” is 
rank distemper rather than a humorous perversion of fact. 

Professor Morley’s projected History of English Literature has 
advanced to a second volume of English Writers (Cassell & Co.), 
which completes the section devoted to literature before the 
Norman Conquest, the centuries treated being conveniently com- 
prehended under the title “ From Cedmon to the Conquest.” 

The Fortunes of Words, by Federico Garlanda (Triibner & 
Co.), is a little volume of “ Letters to a Lady” on the study of 
language; one of the large number of books that show the 
natural increase of the popular interest in philology since the 
publication of Archbishop Trench’s Winchester lectures On the 
Study of Words. Mr. Garlanda is an agreeable and unpedantic 
writer, and his book a good introduction to the subject. 

Mr. Thomas Davenport Warner has written a drama— 
Madelena ; or, the Maids’ Mischief Lippincott)— 
and published it with the feelings of one who finds no place for 
it in the world and consigns it to Limbo. That publication fre- 
quently Jeads to Limbo is too true, yet we have never known an 
author candid enough to acknowl so much. Mr, Warner's 
play is much too long and too diffuse, though by no means ill 
conceived. The plot is the old one that begins in comedy and is 
like to end in very solemn tragedy. The maids who plot mischief 
playfully almost bring a noble pair of lovers, their dear friends, to 
a shameful death. One of these young ladies is too fond of the 
verb to cuddle. She spealis rather enigmatically of “a toad 
cuddling in a flower bed,” and of Venetian soldiers that “they 
cuddle themselves with glory.” 

Bird Notes, by Evelyn Douglas (Chelmsford: Clarke), have 

more of the carelessness than the rapture of unpremeditated song. 
Mr. J. W. Watson’s Beautiful Snow, and other Poems (W: 
Lock, & Co.), now first collected in this country, have “ won the 
favour,” we are told, “ of literary circles in America.” All sorts 
of persons have fraudulently claimed the authorship of Beautiful 
Snow—a fact we should have thought incredible of any people 
save the countrymen of Mr. E. P. Roe. Mr. Watson’s “ poems” 
are mere Christy-Minstrelsy. 
Lays of the Early English Church, by the Rev. W. Foxley 
Norris (Parker & Co.), deal with incidents in ecclesiastical history 
in ballad stanzas of extreme simplicity. The notes are readable 
and the woodcuts good. 

A curious novelty in books of reference is the diminutive Pocket 
Encyclopedia (Sampson Low & Co.) An enormous mass of in- 
formation is compressed into this dictionary by a somewhat 
y process of abbreviation. When once the rather formidable 
ist of “signs and abbreviations” is mastered, the book will be 
found to be really useful. The signs are almost mystical and 
astrological enough to deter the reader. 

Mr. Joseph Alan Scotield may be a conscientious believer in 
psychical research, but he isan overbold dramatist. His four-act play 
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in sad blank verse—Alwynne ; or, the Secret of Narboth (Wyman & 
Sons)—deals with historic , such as the father of 
Lady Jane Grey, and sets forth “certain actual and recent 
psychical i ” If the hero's experiences t those of 
the author, Mr. Scofield must have had a dreadful haunted time, 
and merits our sincere commiseration. His wild and tic drama 
cannot seriously be designed for an earthly stage. ly an audi- 
ence of spooks could endure it. 

Among new editions and reprints we have the Life and Labours 
of Thomas Brassey, by Sir Arthur —y 1 and The Queen’s English, 
by Dean Alford, in *‘ Bohn’s Select Li ” (Bell & Sons); @ 
new edition, Glossary, of Mr. Sims's 
Manual for the Genealogist, Topographer, Antiquary and Legal 
Professor (Edward Avery) 5 the fourth edition of Lord Selborne’s 
Defence of the Church of England against Disestablishment 
(Macmillan & Co.), and Goldsmith's Deserted Village and Traveller, 
Oe) and annotated by Professor Arthur Barrett (Macmillan 

We have received Mr. Arthur Young's Azial-Polarity of Man's 
Word-Embodied Ideas (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) ; Ad Second 
Part of Vol. VI. of The Encyclopedic Dictionary (Cassell & Co.); 
the Calendar for 1888 of the Royal University of Ireland (Dublin: 
Thoms & Co.); The Allotments Act, 1887, and Compensation Act, 
1887, Explained, by J. Theodore Dodd (Horace Cox. Law Times 
Office); Ceylon, by John Ferguson, third edition (Haddon & Co.) ; 
A Selection from Pascal's Thoughts, translated by H. L. Sidney 
Lear (Rivingtons), and A First History of the English People, by 
Amy Baker (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 


NOTICE. 


“ It would be totally impossible for the present work of the 
Church of England to be carried on with half its efficiency 
of it were not for the help of this Society in our most 
important places.”—-ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


“ The best of the excellent Church Societies.” 
Lord ADDINGTON. 


ADDITIONAL CURATES’ SOCIETY, 


[HOME MISSIONS 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND.] 


Patron—Her Most Excellent Majesty THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


OFFICES: 
ARUNDEL HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C, 
(OPPOSITE THE TEMPLE RAILWAY STATION.) 


We bey leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been REMovED from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. JoaN Hant, 
33 SourHampPion SrrEET, Strand, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,692, Marcu 31, 1888: 


The Gower Election. 
The Pension-List. Confusion in Partridgibus. 
Russia and the Balkan States. The Local Government Bill, 
Unlicensed Hawking. France. 
Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham. The Case of the “Era,” 
Ireland. Saving and Destroying Life at Sea. 
Mr. Long on the Local Government Bill. 


“ Der Schinder.” 
Blunt v. Balfour, Brett Intervening. 
The Viceroy’s Farewell to Calcutta. The University Boat-Race. 
The Rev. H. N. Oxenham. 
The Exeter Magistrates and the Exeter Fire. 
The Budget. Racing and Steeplechasing. Crystal Palace Concerts. 
Social Sulking and Social Boycotting. Concerts. 
Fancy in Nubibus. 


Early Art in Ireland. 
Novels. History of the Mexican People. 
Incwadi Yami. Medical Books. 

Dictionary of Christian Biography and Literature. 
Heartsease and Rue. Four Books of Travel. 
British and Irish Salmonide. Histoire de Beaumarchais. 
French Literature. New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The THIRTY- 


DO NOT PINCH IMITATIONS, 
L. K. LEON & CO. THE NOSE 


OPTICIANS, 167 PICCADILLY, W. 
and purchase a pair of their Patent Self-Adjustable Eye-Glasses, fitted with cork nose- 
pieces, which can be worn by any one with comfort. The most difficult faces fitted. All ou 
lenses are carefully adapted to the sight, and being made periscopic, of best axis cut pebbles, 
@re guaranteed to give perfect comfort. ‘ 
We have no Agents. 20,000 Sold at the Colonial Exhibition. 


THE SOCIETY AIMS at bringing the good tidings 
of the Gospel to the EARS and HEARTS of the 
ignorant and indifferent IN OUR OWN LAND. 


The Committee, while thankfully acknowledging an 
increased income, must again most urgently 
APPEAL TO EVERY CHURCHMAN 


to aid the Society’s greatly extended work. 
Number of Grants for the year ending 


Lady Day, 1884 coe 632 

1889 


” ” 
For these 935 Grants over £60,000 is required 
annually for the General Fund. 


Total required for the whole of the Stipends, 
£120,000 a year. 

A very EARNEST APPEAL is therefore made to all 
to aid this good work. INCREASED SUPPORT is 
most urgently needed, both for the maintenance of the 
Grants already voted towards the Stipends of Home 
Mission Curates, as well for affording similar Aid to 
numerous other PARISHES, POOR, POPULOUS, and 
yet ILL SUPPLIED with the CHURCH’S MINISTRY. 
Theemployment of additional MISSIONARY CLERGY 
implies increased ministrations to the wants, physical 
as well as spiritual, of the poor. 

CHURCH COLLECTIONS, ANNUAL SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS, and DONATIONS will be thankfully received. 
COLLECTING BOXES (for which application should 
be made to the Secretary) will be supplied 
through the local Clergy, to those who will 
kindly undertake to collect. 


Cheques, Postal and Post-Office Orders should be crossed 
Messrs. COUTTS. 


JOHN GEORGE DEED, M.A,, Secretary. 


| ARUNDEL House, 
EMBANKMENT ; Lonpon, W.C. 
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(THE ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of HIGH-CLASS 
ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL PICTURES, including F. EISENHUT'’S im- 

including Catalogue. 


TH ‘HE HIBBERT LECTURE 1888. — A OOURSE of 

WELVE LECTURES “The ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION as 
GREEK INFLUENCE on CHRISTIANITY,” will be delivered by 
Dr. E. WATCH, of the University of Oxtord, at t ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 
on the following  dewe.-neneaty, ondays, April 23rd, 30th, May 7th, and l4th ; Wednesdays, 
April 25th, May 2nd, 9th, 16th, Soth, an June 6th; and Fridays. June Ist and 8th, at 5 P.M. 
Admission to the Course of of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. Persons desirous of 
attending the Lee! are requested to send their ne names and addresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS 
« l4 Street, Covent W.C., not later than ‘April soon 

ible after that date tickets will be issued to as many persons as the Hall will accom- 


te. 
oan same of will also be by at on of the 
llowing May 29th, June 5t 
26th, th. May Sed, 17th, Mithedist, af to the Oxford Course will 
PERCY LAWFORD, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


[THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


President—The Right Hon. the EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
Zhe Society Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, and every description 
of urgicn afflicted poor without limit as to locality or disease. 
IONS: be thanktully received by Messrs. BARCLAY & Co., 54 Lombard 
E.c, WILLIAM TRESSIDER, at the Office, Salisbury Square, 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, Strand, W.C. — The 


49 Char! 
— ARTHUR E. READE, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, Heidelberg. 


Principals. 
Dr. A. HOLZBERG, Ph.D., M.A., Heidelberg. 
A.B. CATTY, B.A., Christ’s Coll., Cantab. 
WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A., St. John’s, Oxon. 


Special hing for Army and all Examinations. 
‘November L. H. ‘Mesgevin passed 64th. (First trial; only Candidate 


TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perthshire 


Highlands). 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year will) be offered for competition in July. F 
=e MO. — SLDE gives a special and systematic practical education fur BOYS ing 


ARMY and the HIGHER OOMPETITIVE 


EXAMINA’ ATIONS. 
SPECIAL PREPARATION. 


Mr. J. WEST (Edinburgh University), two wo First Classes (F.R. wat, 7.2.8.» assisted 
Lieut.<Col. WiLgox, late Ox ford Light Infantry ; Mr. W. A. (6th by 


jets Foundatign Scholar, and late Fellow of St. John’s College. and other skilful 
Lecturers cluding two Foreign Tutors for Modern lenge uages, receives a limited numver 
of RESIDES’ T PUPILS. 
The ae at ion of Parents and Guardians is directed to the following :— 
(a) Mr. West and seven resident Tutors devote their entire time to the Pupils at ogy A 
(0) Unescssestul Woolwich and Sandhurst Candidates aw those competing for the fi 


time will find exceptional opportunities of obtaining ow 
(ce) house for Woolwich jets ial 
n tics, ern Languages, aud all su sul is & ven. 
(d@) In vidual successtul instruction od red for W Woolwich and Sandhurs' 
a are under the care of special! Examinations. 
(e) Recent successes from April, To ae 
7 WOOLWICH DECEMBER, 1887. 


2-46 
COMPETITIVE, DECEMBER, 1887. 
W. I. Cadetship...... Mr. Noel Davies ........ 
“Wirst Trial, after one Term's residence, 2217 in Latin.) 
geecccccecs r. George Evans Bruce 
(First 2410 Oin German and 2 2373 in French languages at abroad.) 


‘obteining 2,106 in F reach. ) 
SANDHURST PRELIMINARY. 

Mr. Guy Cary (Febru 1888), Mr. E Michell Wood (July, 1837). 
MILITIA PRELIMINARY, APRIL, 1887. 

Lieut. J. A. Montgomery, 4th Batt. Royal Irish Rifles. 

MILITIA LITERARY (QUALIFYING). 
|= ay t Charles Havelock Payne, Royal Lancaster Regiment, 4,745 marks (December, 
| mestenent 3. A. Hannyngton, Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 3,091 marks (July, 1887). 

MATRICULATION, ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
Mr. J. R. Cassell, June, 1887. 
| PREVIOUS EXAMINATION, CAMBRIDGE. 
Mr. J. R. Cassell (First Class in Mechanics), October, 1887. 
Highest references, list, and terms on application to Mr. J. West, Heathview, Storringt 
Sussex. 


ORN] ING PREPARATORY CLASS for the § SONS of 
TLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Some 
The SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE Saturday, 


ESSRS. BUSHNELL & ERSKINE, Graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge, assisted by a Wrangl re PUPILS for UNIVERSITY 
MATRICULATION and WOOLWICH and SANDHURST. 12 Suffolk Square, Cheltenham. 


ear! life 
T et LASSICAL SIDE prepares for the Universities. BOYS are prepared for the Indian 
Civil Service, Army, and other EXAMINATIONS. 

For particulars, prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 


JSLE of WIGHT COLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde, 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 

Chairman of Council—The Attorney-General, Sir RICHARD WEBSTER, Q.C., M.P. 
Vice-Chairman—Lieut.-General Sir DALY, K.C.B., C.L.E. 
Head-Master—Rev. ¥. D. TEESDALE, M.A., New College, Oxon. 

Eight Bonen. Classical and Modem mts. Army and Navy Classes. 

rs are received by the Head- Master, and by three Assistant- Masters, including the 
French Master (in whose house French is exclusively spoken). Special arrangements for 
Indian boys. The in ‘Twenty-one and enjoys all the advantages 
a ern ri Chapel, Gymnasium, and Courts; 
Boating.—F: apply to the Rev. the 


RoeYAL INDIAN ENGIN EERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINE 
course of study is fit an ENGINEER for éinployment in in Europe, India, 
the Colonies. About FIFTY 8 ro TS will be admitted in September 1885. For 
Competition the iouwe of State wil CA Fif ifteen Appointments in the Indian Public 
Wor ment and Two in the Indian T — For p 
apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 


Rate gm COLLEGE—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (of the value, 
“.- of £50, one of £30, one of £20), tenable for four years, will be offered for com- 

yt June 6, 1888. Candidates must be under fourteen 
the anuary, 1888.—For further particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 


DENSTONE COLLEGE, Uttoxeter.—Classical and Modern 
Terms, 34 Guineas. Hend-Master’ 's house, 48 Guineas. NEXT TERM begins 
May: 2. For prospectus apply to Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master. 


W EST KENT GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Brockley (under the 
Chureh Schools Company Limited). jHead-Master," Rev. J. G. M. StretTTon, M.A. 
Oxon. Classical or C Ed received at moderate terms. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER apeenor will COMMENCE or on May 1, when TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
hot we be elinet Se competition to Students entering on that day. Subjects as 
OWs 
CLA One pager hos each language, consisting of passages for translation 
at sight, from an 
MATHEMATICS Comprisi Algebra (includin adratic Equati 
ard Arith thmetical Geometrical P: ~ ). Eue ‘and Blemen- 
“the in two papers of 2} 
he Examination will take piace on Wednesday, April 25, at 10 A.M. at the School. 
prospectus and further information apply 


GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 
SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


RESIDENCE FOR STUDENTS. 


MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. 


reside in the Coll Lg the of the Warden, Lurr. 

Terms, uineas e the academical Pina payal ae Guineas in advance, on 
January’ 1, ivand May 1, to L-- i. instruction by the Demonstrators on three days a 
week. arden will the arrangements of the 


the College, or to give 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Caxton Street, 8.W. 
The SUMMER May 1. 
A SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP, value £40, is offered qomerticn The 
will be in Chemistry (organic and inorganic) ‘and Physics, ~s 1 be held on April 28. 
value £80 and £40, I be offered for competition. 
Students entering in the summer (except those who have already obtained austenite 
are allowed to compete for the Entrance Exhibitions in iw the following September 
FEs.— £100 in one sum on entrance, or 100 Guineas in two ments, or ons ‘in five pay- 
ments. No extras, except parts for Dissection, Experimental sics, and Pr: ical Pharmacy. 
For Prospectus and particulars apply to 


EAD-MASTE 


H. B. DONKIN, M.B.Oxon., Dean. 


VERSAILLES, Portland House.—GENTLEMEN’S SONS, 


CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE (Classical Honours), LECTUR- 
ING Brighton School, desires,a ENGAGEMENT for Saturdays sleo, 


King's College Shoo 


T° INVESTORS.—GOOD LEASEHOLD PROPERTY in 
CENTRAL LONDON, let to tenants of the best class, on seven, fourteen, or twenty- 
one years’ a at over £2,000 a year, to - sop Private Contract. Principals “ their 
Sorichors only treated with.—Address, J. E. V essrs. Fladgate & Fladgate, 40 Craven 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS S.—Sold by all Stationers 
throughout the 


CITY OF LONDON FREEHOLD LICENSED PUBLIC-HOUSE FOR SALE. 
(THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London 


Twelve o'clock for the purchase of "FREEHOLD 
LICENSED PUBLIC. hy he “FORTUNE OF WAR,” 22 Upper Thames 


Particulars ane Plans to be obtained at the Office of the Engineer to the Commissioners in 


the Guildhall 
Tenders must be sealed, endorsed outside “ for * Fortune of War,’” be addressed 


Tender 
to a undersigned at this Office, and be delivered before Twelve o'clock on the said day of 


The Commissioners do not bind thems*lves to accept the highest or —. Tender. 

Parties sending in proposals must attend personally or by a Gay a horized agent at Half- 
past Twelve o'clock on the said day, and be then prepared (if their Tender be accepted) to 
pay, thy the required deposit of 10 per cent. on the pure money, ra to execute an agreement 

of the p agreeably to 


to the conditions of sai 
Sewers Guildhall : HENRY BLAKE, 
Principa Clerk. 


A B C AMERICAN BREAKFAST CEREALS. 
e * A. B.C. White Wheat; A. B.C. White Oats; A. B. C. an | Food ; 
A. B. C. Yellow Maize. Steam-cooked. Ready for table in fifteen minutes. ‘The most 
nutritious, easily-digested foods. They contain all the elements necessary for producing a 
grease and healthy body and mind, and for preservi bot! 2 condition. Sold by 


rocers,&c. Particulars Sof B. LAMPE, 44 Great Tower Street, .C. 
most agreeable beverage of the kind’ I have ever tasted, 


FRY delicious both in flavour and odour.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 
COCOA. 


MARK TWAIN NOT JOKING. 


He pronounces the ** WIRT’”’ “an absolutely perfect reservoir pen.” The 
best in the world! Durable, practical, and reliable. A best quality gold nib that 
will suit any handwriting. No dipping required}; it writes the instant it touches 
the paper, and writes always. For shorthand writiag and literary work it is 
unsurpassed, and a perfect boon to all professional and business men. 


Sample by post, 10s. 6d. If unsatisfactory, can be returned. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List. 
WIRT FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, 11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
for and 
We have had one in daily use for a month, 


J. WYBRANTS OLPHERTS, M.D., says : “I find it the 


HOTELS. 
HYDE PARK HOTEL, W. 
OVERLOOKING THE PARK. 
RE-OPENED after structural improvements.—RzE-FURNISHED 


under New Proprietor. Telegrams—“MANAGEMENT, LONDON.” 


[LFRACOMBE.—EASTER at the ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
Fd. and equable climate. Comfortable quarters. 250 Rooms, Descriptive taritf of 
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